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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
| age IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


Annual Examination for MATRICULATION in this Uni- 
yersity will commence on MONDAY the 3rd of JULY. 4 
The Certificate of rogues bred oe to the Registrar 
efore the Examination begins. 
ne By order of the Senate, 
Marlborough House, Rh. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
24th May, 1554. 


ee ry 4s ° 
YARIS. EXHIBITION OF .1855.—Notice is 
i hereby given that the Department of Science and Art of the 
Board of Trade has been instructed to conduct the preliminary in- 
quiries with a view of ascertaining the probable number of Exhi- 
pitors from the United Kingdom, and the amount of space it may 
be necessary to demand from the French Imperial Commission. 
Manufacturers and other Producers who are desirous of exhibiting 
may obtain forms of demands for space, and Copies of the Regula- 
tions, by applying to CAPTAIN OWEN, Royal _Enginecrs, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ADVANCED 

WORKS OF STUDENTS of the following Schools of Art, 

will be opened on Monday the 22nd of May, at Gore House, 
Kensington.— 











Aberdeen | Metropolitan, including 
Belfast | Central Male 
Birmingham Central Female and 
Chester Finsbury district 
Cork | — 
Covent: Paisle 

Dublin Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley Sheffield 

Durham Stourbridge 

Glasgow Warrington 

Limerick ‘Worcester 

Macclestield York 

Manchester 


Admission daily from Ten till Five—Free. 
Department of Science and Art, 
10th May, 1854. 


POYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 


now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Seere ».y- 


KHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a... until dusk. Admittance, 1s. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS ,IN WATER 

COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN 

at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East.—Admittance 1!s., Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J.JENKINS, Sccretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

WATER COLOURS.—Their TWENTIETH ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION, 53, Pall Mall, is Open Daily from 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion Is. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 

















FRENCH EXHIBITION OF PICTURES.— 
\ The First Annual Exhibition of the French School of the 
Fine Arts is now OPEN at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, opposite 


the Opera Colonnade, from 10 to 6, daily.—Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The next 
- MEETING of this Society will be held on THURSDAY, 
JUNE Ist, at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, Johh Street, 
Adelphi, when several Papers will be read. The Chair will be 
taken at § o'clock precisely. 


P{ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The QUEEN having been graciously pleased to name 





Saturday, June 10, as the day on which Her Majesty will open 
te, Crvstal Palace, Notice is hereby given that the Meeting of 
Society 


aanee » announced for the same day, will be held on 
SATURDAY, June 3, instead of Saturday, June 10, as previously 
intended. All Tickets issued for June 10 will be available for 
we 3.~21, Regent Street. 

ee 





UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
pe ALTSCHUL will deliver, on Fripay, June 
CORT, At, Hight o'clock, a LECTURE (in English) on 
Me ‘THE’S ‘FAUST,’ with German Readings from the Text, and 
‘Ses Ittusrrations, selected from Beethoven, Schubert, 
red Lindpaintner, &c., by Eminent Vocal and Instrumental 


Reserved Seats, 5s; Area, 3s ; Gallery, 2s. 

Mit ts to be had at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, Regent Street; 

en 3, Lonsdale’s, Old Bond Street; Sams’s, St. James’s Street ; 

err MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN- 
TION, 17, Edward's Street, Portman Street, where the 


‘ure will be delivered. 

enna 

\ANERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
_ tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 


Ticke 





10 guin : ; ineralogis j 

Strand, Teanne” of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
tT. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 

Models, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for 
is just rrande’s Syst¢me Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, Vol. I., 
“4 Published, containing 1000 pages. Map and fifty-two plates. 
Piha Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. Price £38. 
The remaindes ergauction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
T is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
ticularly of Bohemia. § 4°) 


ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and his ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT having 
been graciously pleased to authorise the issue of a limited number 
of PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, under the title of THE ROYAL 
GALLERY OF ART, of a Series of Engravings from their private 
collections of pictures, and the heirlooms of the Crown, at Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne, a detailed Prospectus of 
the Work and the “‘ Conditions of Publication,” may be obtained 
by application to either of the Publishers, Messrs. P. and D. Col- 
naghi and Co., Pall-Mall East, or Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Man- 
chester. 
The work is produced under the immediate sanction and patron- 
age of her Majesty and his Royal Highness, to whom it is, by 
special permission, dedicated. 





SELECTION of DRAWINGS in WATER 
COLOURS, being Copies of the Pictures contained in the 
Collections of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
and Osborne, are now ON VIEW at the Gallery of Messrs. P. and 
D. Colnaghi and Co., Pall-Mall East, by invitation cards, for which 
application may be made to Messrs. Colnaghi. 
This Selection consists of between Seventy and Eighty Pictures 
by renowned ancient and modern Masters, which are engraving 
for THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 





O LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

he ARUNDEL SOCIETY for the Promotion of the Knowledge 
of Art being in want of moderate-s:zed APARTMENTS, in an 
cligable situation at the West End of London, and also of a paid 
SECRETARY, the Council desire, for the purpose of economy, te 
arrange with some kindred Society in similar circumstances, for 
joining in the use of these conveniences, upon any terms that may 
be mutually advantageous. Apply to John J. Rogers, Esq., (Trea- 
surer and Honorary Secretary), 14, Pail Mall East. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Oatlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrang enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every-particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. ; 
O ADVERTISERS.—ADVERTISEMENTS 


intended for insertion in the various HANDBOOKS to the 
Contents of the Exhibition, will be received by Messrs. BRAD- 
BURY and EVANS, the Publishers to the COMPANY, I, 
Bouverie Street, until the 3lst of May. 





HEAP FRENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 

and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, charge 

to Purchasers directly from them FRENCH BOOKS at Ten Pescr 

PER Franc only, being a reduction of 17 per cent.on the former 

rate of shillings for francs. A monthly French Catalogue is sent 
gratis to purchasers. 





HEAP GERMAN BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 

and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, charge 

to direct Purchasers all Books published in Germany at Turer 

SHILLINGS PER Prussian THALer only, the exact value of their 

published price in Germany, without any addition for carriage or 
duty, for ready money. Catalogues gratis on application. 





SEAT OF WAR—MAPS. 
THE BEST FOREIGN MAPS of TURKEY, 


RUSSIA, The CAUCASUS, ASIA MINOR, on Sale at Wi- 

LiaMs and NorGare’s, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

WEISS’ TURKEY, 22 Sheets, £3 16s. 

KIEPERT’S TURKEY, 4 Sheets, 9s. 

FRIED’S TURKEY, 6 Sheets, 10s. 

MILITARY MAP OF RUSSIA, 16 Shects, 63s. 

ASIA MINOR, by KIEPERT, 6 Sheets, 2ls.; 2 Shects, 4s. 6d.; 
1 Sheet, 2s. 6d. 

A large assortment of Maps of the Seat of War from Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This day, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





KETCHES OF SCRIPTURE FEMALE 
OJ CHARACTERS. Dedicated to her Children by the VIS- 
COUNTESS HOOD. 


“MISS MACNALLY’S NOVEL. 
This day is published, 8vo, cloth. price 6s. 
TRNHE PIRATE'S: FORT: A Tale of the Six- 
teenth Century. By LOUISA MACNALLY. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


~ Just published, in one Vol. foolscap Svo, bound in cloth, with 
frontispiece, price 3s 6d.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
7 
{EMALE HAPPINESS ; or, the Lady’s 
Handbook of Life, with Preface, by the Rev. JOHN ED- 
MUND COX, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of St. Helen's, Dishopsgate. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 
This day, Third Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ABMENIA. A Year at Erzeroum, and on the 
Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. 
ROBERT CURZON, Author of “ Visits to the Monasteries of the 
Levant.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. 
On Saturday next, in 3 vols. feap. &vo, price 21s. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s “ Essays” in 
Volumes for the Pocket. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. 
* On Saturday next, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, price 21s. 
IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 


LANFOUS WORKS. A New’ Edition, uniform with Mr, 
Macaulay's “ Essays” in Volumes for the Pocket. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW MAN'S “ BRITISH FERNS.” 
This day is B® * lished, the Third Edition of : 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. By 


EDWARD NEWMAN. With 136 Illustrations. Price 18s. 
Demy Svo, cloth lettered. 


*.* A very few copies in Royal 8vo, price 36s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





On Monday, in one volume, Svo, 
YRANSCAUCASIA : Sketches of the Nations 
and Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian. {By 
Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN. Author of “ Studien uber die innern 


Zustande Russlamis.”” With Illustrations by C. Graz, printed in 
Colours by Lxercuton. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL 
Immediately, in one vol., post 8vo, 93. To be had at all the 
Libraries, 
YRANSMUTATION ; or, The Lord and the 


Lout. A Novel. By N.or M. Forming the New Volume 
of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in two vols., feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ULIAN; or, THE CLOSE OF AN ERA, 
By L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “‘ The Pricst and the Hu- 
guenot,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 
Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
after Warren. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


By the 


With Coloured Frontispiece 





This day, price 1s. sewed, 
R. CUMMING’S FAST DAY SERMON— 
THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. 
the Times.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Uniform with “ Signs of 





THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
‘THE KNOUT AND THE RUSSIANS: or, 
The MUSCOVITE EMPIRE, the CZAR, and his PEOPLE. 
By GERMAIN DE LAGNY. Translated from the FRENCH, by 
JOHN BRIDGEMAN. 
“ Tn a small compass it gives a clear outline of every component 
part of that huge and scarcely amalgamated mass, known as the 
Russian Empire.”—Press. 
“A very readable book, illustrated with good engravings.”— 
ATLAS. 
“ Gives us a deep insight into the material, the nature, and the 
organization of a Russian army.”—AtTuEeN £UM.” 
David Bogue, 86, Viecet Street. 





On the 3lst of May will be published, price 2s., 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPAXDIA, Part XIII, 

Extending in the Narvrar History Divisten from Exrozoa 
to Farcontp, andin the Grocrapnicatr Divison from Cork to 
Dereysuire, including articles on Corsica, Co s, Costa Rica, 
Courland, Cracow, Cremona, Crimea, Croatia, Cronstadt, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Czernigof, Dacia, Daghestan, Dahomy, Dalmatia, Danube, 
Dardanelles, Dead Sea, Deccan, Delaware, Denmark, Derbend, &c. 











The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; and to be had, by 
order, of all Booksellers. 


POPISH PRACTICES AT ST. PAUL'S, WILTON PLACE, 
Price Is., by post, Is. 6d. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN of ST. PAUL'S, 
Wilton Place,on the Popish Practices at the said Church; with 
the Adjudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW HISTORY. 

This day is published, price lis., the Third Volume of 
MHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Contents oF THIS Votume.—Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in 
1821—The Greek Kevolution, Battle of Navarmo,:and_ Establish- 
ment of Greek Independence—The War between Kussia and Tur- 
key. 1827-29—France to the Revolution of 1830—Domestic History 
of England to the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Lately published, price 5s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
Air. By JOHN SANDERS. 








Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 
Now Ready, 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 8s. 


SSAYS FROM “THE TIMES:” Being a 
Serection from the Litrnary Parsrs which have appeared 
in that JournaL, reprinted by Permission. 


CONTENTS. 


[ 
{ 
' 
i 
Vol. I. 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
j Railway Novels. 
Louis Philippe and his Family. 
John Howard. 
Drama of the French Revolution. 
Lord Holland's Reminiscences. 
Robert Southey. 
Dean Swift—Stella and Vanessa. 
Reminiscences of Coleridge. 
John Keats. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
Literature of the Rail. 
[ Vol. II. 
Lord Coke. 
Discoveries at Nineveh. 
Lord Mansfield. 
Lion Hunting in Africa. 
Jeremy Taylor. 
Lord Clarendon and his Friends. 
John Sterling. 
Autobiography of a Chartist. 
Americans in England. 
Francis Chantrey. 
Career of Lord Langdale. 
i Afghanistan. 
The Greek Revolution. 
Dickens and Thackeray. 
*,* Each Volume may be had separately. 


i John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
BY ROBERT BELL. 
In Monthly Volumes, 2s, 6d, each, in cloth. 
This day, the Second Volume of 


(COWFER'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Already published, 
DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 


POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. In One 
Volume. 


On the First of July, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
COWPER. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


pn 








On June Ist, in one large volume, super royal octavo, price 
£2 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


YCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA: A 


( Library Manual of Theological and General Literature, and 
i Guide to Books for Authors, Preachers, Students, and Literary 
fy Men, Analytical, Bibliographical, and Biographical. By JAMES 


DARLING. A Prospectus, with Specimens and Critical Notices, 
sent [ree on receipt of a postage stamp. 
London: James Darling, $1, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disord r; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 

By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





i NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 

i effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
f Royal College of Physicians, London. 

: London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





This day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


j YNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
H Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures addressed to the 
i Theological Students, King’s College, Londou. By RICHARD 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
f lege, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
} Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: John W. Parker and 
Son, West Strand. 





; Now publishing, post 8vo, price 6s, 
HE LAND OF PROMISE; or, my Impres- 
sions of Australia, by the Author of “ Golden Dreams and 
Waking Realities.’’ Containing the latest information respecting 

i the Australian Colonies, and advice to Emigrants. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
‘ 
i 





MULTZ TERRICOLIS LINGUZE, CQELESTIBUS UNA. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by t. 







post. It 
ic — of Quart Family Bibles; Ancient 
E ish Pranslations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles ; 
oly ‘Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
i siemens: Parallel-passages Bibles; 
ta 
sh 





ments; Polyglot Books of Common 
ebrew, and many other languages, 
Study of the Old Testament and of 
ellaneous Biblical and other Works. 















and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANTONINA,” “BASIL,” &, 





On Monday, in 3 vols. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ NEW NOVEL, 
“HIDE AND SEEK.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Now ready, in fancy boards, price 2s. 6d.; cloth, elegant, 3s, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


VOLUME ONE. Containing: 

INTRODUCTORY TREATISE: ON THE NATURE, CONNEXION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS 
OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By the Eprrtor. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. By the Eprror. 


PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON.—PRINCIPAL FORMS AND STRUCTURES OF THE TEETH, 
By Professor OWEN. 


VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, By Rosgrt Gorpon Laruam, M.D., F.R.S. 
Copious Explanatory and Glossarial Index, §c., and upwards of 400 highly finished Engravings, 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 





In small 8vo, price 2s, 6d., cloth, elegant, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SURGERY: 


SICK-ROOM MANAGEMENT, AND DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


ORR'S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS: 


A SERIES OF WORKS INTENDED TO IMPART PLAIN AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE COMFORTS AND REFINEMENTS OF HOME, 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
Published Weekly, price 14d., or 24d. Stamped. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK: 


A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE & ITS OBJECTS, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY M. DELAMOTTE, WILL BE GIVEN IN 


THE HOME COMPANION, No. 24. 


Which will be a DovsLE NuMBER (32 pages), without increase of price. 





*,* As none will be printed beyond the usual number, unless ordered previous to the day of publication, immediate 
orders should be given to any Bookseller. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 








CONTENTS FOR JUNE. No. CCCCII. 


THE BLACK SEA PROVINCES. 

THE REAL STATE OF THE CASE, SET FORTH BY MRS. MACTURTLE, 

HAXTHAUSEN’S TRANSCAUCASIA. 

THE TURKISH CAMPAIGN OF 1829. 

PROFESSOR WILSON. 

THE REVEILLIE. BY MRS. ACTQN TINDAL. 

A DAY AT MALVERN. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 

TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. BY BASIL MAY. NO, VII.—BEETROOT VERSUS COFFEE-PO 
HOW DO BRITISH SEAMEN FIGHT? - 
A DRIVE TO THE DERBY. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854, 
9° 


Me 


Also, price 2s. 6d., the JUNE NUMBER of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Containing a great variety of Interesting and Important Articles. 
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POPULAR HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE, 
By REV. G. H. LIDDELL axp DR. WM. SMITH, 





This day, with 100 Woodcuts, 16mo, 7s. 6d, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Boman Conquest ; 
WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, AND EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY 


OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES,” Xe, 


Also, preparing for publication, uniform with the above, Woodcuts, 16mo, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Times. 
By G H. LIDDELL, M.A. 


HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, AND EDITOR OF “THE GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON.” 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 





On 31st, with Frontispiece and Vignette, Demy Svo, 7s, 6d., the Fourth and 
Concluding Volume of 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


Printed from the last Editions rebised by the Author. 
Epitep sy PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


“ Murray’s ‘British Classics,’ so edited and printed as to take the highest place in any library, Beyond all question 
the cheapest books of the day.” —Ezaminer. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s; 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


WATER CURE, AND HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


IN CONVERSATIONS ON PHYSIOLOGY, ON PATHOLOGY, ON THE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
AND ON DIGESTION, NUTRITION, REGIMEN, AND DIET, 


By JAMES WILSON, MD. 


LONDON: JOHN CHURCHILL. MALVERN: HENRY LAMB. 





On the 31st inst. will be published, Parr I., price 6s, 


MISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: 
A COLLECTION OF 
ANCIENT, MEDI EVAL, AND RENAISSANCE REMAI NS, 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT. FS.A.,, &e. 
The Work will be pullished in Nine Quarterly Parts, of royal 4to size, 


Each Part containing Four Plates, one of which will be in Chromo-lithography, representing Jewellery, Antiqie Plate 
Arms and Armour, and Miscellaneous Antiquities, . : 





LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


HE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 

of Field-Marshal the DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

contrasted with those of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, and 

the most celebrated Warriors of Ancient and Modern Times, 
By a PENINSULAR and WATERLOO OFFICER. 


London: Hope and Co.,, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND and 
ERASTIANISM since the REFORMATION. By 
J. R, PRETYMAN, M.A, late Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Major-Gene- 
ral Sir William Nott, G.C.B. Edited by 
J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 2vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Tux name of Sir William Nott has long been 

familiar to the people of England as one of 

the most distinguished soldiers of the Indian 
army. Already he is enshrined in history as 
having played the chief part in avenging the 
massacre of Caubul, and retrieving the tar- 
nished honour of the British arms. General 

Pollock shared with Nott the glory of the 

second march upon Caubul, and being the 

superior officer bears a more conspicuous 

lace in official records of the Affghan war; 
pt all who are acquainted with the events of 
these stirring times know to whom the highest 
praise is due for upholding and restoring the 

British supremacy in a time of unusual peril 

and difficulty. After the destruction of the 

British army in the disastrous retreat from 

Caubul, Nott, who was in command of the 

army of Candahar, was on all hands urged to 

withdraw from that part of Affyhanistan as 
the only chance of saving his troops. Believ- 
ing that the moral effects of such a retreat at 
such a time would be more ruinous to the 
British cause than any disaster that could 
befal himself and his army, he resolved to hold 
his ground. The most urgent representations 
both of high political and military authorities 
were disregarded, and even a direct order 
from General Elphinstone, the commander of 
the Affghan army, was set aside, on the 
ground of his having been a prisoner at the 
time, and acting under compulsion. Sir 

William Nott was much blamed at first, but 

ihe wisdom as well as the boldness of his 

olicy was soon universally acknowledged. 

By watchful discipline and determined firm- 

ness the little army of Candahar was kept 

safe amidst surrounding enemies, and when 
the time came for advancing to Caubul, its 
efliciency for service was proved by the cap- 
ture of Ghuznee, and other splendid events of 
the campaign of 1842. During the interval 
between the retreat from Caubui, and the for- 
ward march of the avenging army, the firm 
position of Nott in Candahar formed the 
chief safety of the British power in these 
regions. He was then truly the Fabius, qui 
cunctando restituit rem. And when the time 
for action arrived, his skill and bravery were 
as conspicuous as had before been his prudence 
and firmness. This is happily expressed by 
the daughters of the General in the dedication 
of the present work to the survivors of the 
army of Candahar, where it is said that these 
pages are “descriptive at once of their own 
discipline and valour, and of the skill, firm- 
hess, wisdom, and intrepidity of their distin- 
guished commander, to whom, under God’s 
lessing, were owing their safety in garrison 
and their glory in the field, at a most critical 
period of British history.” When the thanks 
of the Houses of Parliament were voted at 
the close of the war, the Duke of Wellington 
introduced the motion in the House of Lords, 
and paid the highest compliments to “the 
skill, promptitude, judgment, and bravery of 

General Nott.” And Sir Robert Peel in his 

speech in the Commons said :— 

_ “ During the whole of the time he was employed 

in these dangerous undertakings his gallant spirit 

never forsook him, and he dreamt of nothing but 








vindicating his country’s honour. (Loud cheers.) 
Sir, I do not wish to pay this compliment to 
General Nott solely on account of his military 
skill, but I say that the mind which, under such 
circumstances, could conceive such fine and noble 
sentiments as are contained in this letter, is one 
that ought to reflect the highest honour upon the 
gallant individual, and make that country proud 
for which his services were employed with such 
excellent effect.” 

The letter here referred to was one to 
General England, in which he expressed his 
opinion that notwithstanding the conduct of 
the Affghan chiefs, the army should leave a 
deep impression on the people of the country 
for forbearance and humanity. Upon which 
Sir Robert Peel remarked that the letter “re- 
flected the highest honour upon the writer, 
not merely with respect to his intellectual but 
also his moral character.” 

We give prominence at the outset to this 
part of General Nott’s career, because on it 
depends his highest claim to historical renown, 
and because justice has not been done to him 
in the work from which most English readers 
derive their knowledge of these events, Kaye’s 
‘History of the Affghan War.’ It is not 
necessary to accuse Mr. Kaye, as many have 
done, of willing unfairness in his account of 
the war. Butthere is no doubt that his semi- 
official position, under the patronage of the 
India House authorities, has on many subjects, 
and in none more than in his narrative of the 
capture and occupation of Caubul, led him to 
give most partial statements. With regard 
to General Nott, whose independent. spirit 
and straightforward conduct frequently ex- 
posed him to the hostility of the political 
officials of the Government both at home and 
abroad, Mr. Kaye may have compiled his nar- 
rative conscientiously from the documents 
placed at his disposal. But now that the 
private correspondence of General Nott is 
brought forward, and many important docu- 
ments relating to the Affghan war produced, 
there will be no excuse for some of the mis- 
representations of Mr. Kaye’s work being 
allowed to remain, and the character of 
General Nott will stand out in more clear and 
remarkable distinction as the hero of the 
Affghan war. We have talked of these events 
with many officers of the Indian army, and 
never met one who did not say that Nott 
was the man of the crisis, and that had he 
received the command of the Caubul army, 
instead of the incompetent and unhappy 
General Elphinstone, the disasters of the 
early part of the war would never have oc- 
curred. Justice to the memory of General 
Nott, as well as the truth of history, required 
that the real state of the matter should no 
longer be concealed; as has hitherto been 
done, with the honourable reserve thus de- 
scribed by the editor of the memoirs :— 

‘For some time the daughters of Sir William 
Nott, the depositaries of his most secret thoughts 
and confidence, hesitated to give to the world what 
might, in a measure, wound the feelings or com- 
promise the characters of some of the public func- 
tionaries of the time. But knowing, as they did, 
that the General had during his last illness made a 
selection from his correspondence with the intention 
of publishing it, and feeling that certain passages 
of Mr. Kaye’s ‘ War in Affghanistan’ had placed 
the motives and actions of Sir William, in several 
particulars, in an unfavourable and unjust point of 
view, and that that work, although in a general 
way so cxecllent, graphic, and truthful, had em- 
braced fewer records of the operations in the South 
of Affghanistan in 1839-42, than their intrinsic im- 
portance seemed to demand, the trustees of Sir 
William's correspondence deemed it a pious duty 





to wave all scruples and bring the documents before 
the public eye.” 

Taking advantage of the authority vested 
in him to write a memoir of Nott, incorporat- 
ing such — of his correspondence as 
seemed advisable, Mr. Stocqueler has pre- 
pared the biography of a man whom he justly 
terms ‘a model officer.’ 


‘* All the finest qualities of the soldier were, as, 
it is submitted, the volumes continually show, em- 
bodied in his person, and developed in his actions. 
To yield and to exact obedience—to believe himself 
at all times the representative of the honour of his 
country, and of the profession of which he was a 
distinguished member ;—to earn, by appropriate 
means, the love and confidence of those whom he 
commanded, and to hold in utter abhorrence any- 
thing which savoured of meanness, trickery, pol- 
troonery, and intrigue—were the tenets of Nott’s 
military faith. If other soldiers learn from the 
study of his brilliant career to hold by the same 
exalted principles, the labours of the biographer 
will not have been thrown away.” 


The study of General Nott’s life and of his 
private papers leads us to judge that this high 
estimate is notexaggerated. A better soldier 
and worthier man never served in the Indian 
army, and we know not a book, after the 
‘Wellington Despatches,’ more deserving of 
the study of a young officer. On the details 
of actual warfare many other works contain 
more valuable information, but in none are 
the principles better displayed on which the 
highest military character may be formed. 
Nor are the taults of the subject of the 
memoir omitted. His oneal roughness 
of manner and vehemence of feeling are 
honestly described, and a faithful, not a 
flattering, portrait of his whole character is 
presented. Much of the present memoir 
relates to subjects of minor importance, and 
there are some documents which will rather 
tend to the gratification of private friends 
than to general edification, and we therefore 
venture to suggest that, if another edition of 
the work is called for, it might be advan- 
tageously compressed into one volume, which 
might be made one of the standard manuals 
of military education. 

Nott went to India in the first year of the 
present century. The ship in which he sailed 
was captured by a French privateer, and he 
was transferred with the other passengers to 
an Arab vessel, in which, after undergoing 
severe hardships, he reached Calcutta. His 
first service was in Sumatra in 1804. We 
must pass over his early career in the East, 
his marriage, his quiet cantonment life during 
the peace, till 1822, when he came to Eng- 
land on sick leave, and his return in 1825, in 
hope of serving in the Burmese war. We 
proceed to the year 1838, when he — for 
and obtained a command in the force destined 
to form part of the first Affghan army, being 
appointed brigadier of the second class. B 
the retirement of Sir Henry Fane, Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton succeeded to the chief com- 
mand of the troops of the Bengal Presidency, 
and Sir William Nott was promoted to a tem- 
porary divisional command. But notwith- 
standing his promotion, his letters tohis family 
at this time are all tinged with sadness conse- 
quent on the loss of his wife, to‘whom he was 
tenderly attached. The warmth of domestic 
feeling throughout the whole correspondence 
forms one of the most pleasing points in the 
biography. Speaking of an earher period of 
his life the editor says:— 

‘* His devotion to his wife and family, who now 
clustered thick about him, was unbounded. He 
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gave up much time to the education of his children, 
and was careful to insist rather on an intimate 
knowledge of what was read, than on a superficial 
acquaintance with a variety of subjects. He also 
ve hours daily to reading the Bible, and was very 
‘ond of Scott’s ‘Commentary.’ He had presented 
this Bible to his wife in 1834, as the most accept- 
able present he could make her; and after her 
death, the two last volumes of it were his compa- 
nions through the Affghan campaign. When lamps 
were lighted in the evening he was very fond of re- 
tiring into a dark room, and there ruminating on 
the treasures with which he had previously stored 
his mind. And in his wake he recommended his 
children to follow, saying: ‘Store your minds 
when you are young, and then if you live to be 
old, and eyesight should fail you, you will have 
something to feed upon.’ 

‘He used to rise every morning before gun-fire, 
and spent some time in reading by candle-light 
while waiting for his horse to be brought round, in 
order that he might take a ride round the race- 
course before parade time. His house used gene- 
rally to be full of morning visitors, and often have 
his superior officers consulted him on the evolutions 
of an anticipated parade or field day, and after- 
wards looked coldly on him for the information 
which he was but too ready to communicate. If 
he knew or heard of any one, who, for some imagi- 
nary cause, was rather shunned than sought by 
others, to such a one he was sure to show marked 
instances of kindness, and to press on his family a 
similar course of conduct. To the haughty he was 
ever unbending, but he needed only to know that 
his aid was required, to stretch out a helping 
hand.” 

Of the humane character of Nott, a fair 
judgment may be formed from the following 
private letter, which we quote, with the few 
prefatory remarks of the editor:— 


‘From what follows (private letter of the 13th 
of November), it is evident that Nott had not stu- 
died the ‘ Wellington Despatches’ without a reso- 
Iution to adopt the humane principles of conduct 
which invariably animated the mighty Duke. It 
is also clear, that he viewed with great concern the 
treatment to which the people of Khelat had been 
subjected by the previous expedition, and was in 
no mood to allow of any interference by ‘boy poli- 
ticals,’ although the one referred to in the subjoined 
extract was his friend Hammersley. 

‘*¢ Again I say that I am ashamed of my country- 
men, and I prefer the much-abused Beloochee. 
This very morning, on the march, I heard two 
Englishmen, calling themselves honourable men 
and gentlemen, declaring that they thought every 
native of the country should have his throat cut! 
And why? Because these poor, wretched people 
sometimes shoot our people in defence of their 
wives, ‘children and property. When I was within 
three marches of Khelat, I sent in proclamations, 
assuring the inhabitants that if they remained 
ef in their houses, their persons and property 
should be protected, that no plunder or violence 
should occur, and that every article should be paid 
for. On my arrival within one march of the city, 
the principal men came to my camp in the night, 
trembling and supplicating to know whether this 
could be true, and whether, after all that they and 
their families had suffered, they could place reliance 
upon my promises ? I assured them : told them that 
nothing could resist the force I had, and said: 
‘Go back to your city, and let me find the gates 
open on my arrival, and rest assured of complete 
protection.’ They believed me. On approaching 
the city I sent Colonel Stacey on with four compa- 
nies, to take possession of the gateways if he found 
the city vacated, with strict orders not to allow a 
single individual to enter, either European or na- 
tive, without my orders. This applied to all, and 
was absolutely necessary to quiet the fears of the 
people. Stacey did his duty firmly and humanely, 
and the people were full of gratitude. Well, while 
he was doing this, I was giving directions for pitch- 
ing the camp, and placing the artillery in case of 
attack, when a silly Political, who was not allowed 





by Stacey to enter the city, came galloping into 
camp, and addressed me, in presence of my officers, 
in the most rude manner possible, saying: ‘What 
right have you to order ME not to enter the city? 
I must have your orders in writing.’ The fellow 
annoyed me, and I told him he had better go to his 
tent. He again rudely and loudly said: ‘You 
have no right.’ I replied : ‘Sir, not another word, 
or I will place you in close confinement, and you 
know me well enough to be aware that I will do so.’ 
He said no more, but went to his tent; but I dare say 
he will write a long story to the Envoy, and he 
will inform the Governor-General that he is horri- 
fied at my conduct to a public functionary, and I 
shall in due time hear something very wise from his 
Lordship, which I shall not care so much about as 
my old grandmother would for a brass farthing. I 
have a sweet consolation, which neither the praises 
nor the censures of Governors can take from me— 
the devoted gratitude of an oppressed people. For 
two days, my tent was surrounded by the people of 
the city, pouring forth their thanks; and when I 
went into the town, the whole mass came, and in 
their way, blessed me for protection. Three days 
afterwards, when I put my troops in march on our 
return, a mile and a half from the city, the inhabit- 
ants were on the side of the road to bid me fare- 
well, and many of them placed their hands on my 
horse, uttering lamentations and sorrow at my de- 
parture.’” 

The unfair preference shown to Queen’s 
over Company's officers, and the insolent 
intermeddling of ‘ politicals’ with the military 
authorities, were subjects on which Nott 
sometimes displayed great vehemence of 
temper, and expressed his opinions without 
any reserve. Any feeling on these subjects 
was, however, directed chiefly to the official 
authorities by whom these abuses were sanc- 
tioned, many of Nott’s most esteemed friends 
being among the political servants of the 
Company, and the Queen’s troops always 
being proud and glad to serve under a com- 
siantler who was thoroughly trusted and be- 
loved. Many instances of this occur in the 
memoir, public entertainments being often 
given to him; and on his appointment to the 
command of the army of Candahar all the 
officers of the garrison went out two miles to 
meet him, a mark of attention which he 
ascribed to the persecutions he had then suf- 
fered at the hands of General Keane, but in 
truth a mark of respect to his own character. 
By the native troops he was greatly beloved, 
as he always treated them kindly, and the 
services they performed under him proved 
that the efficiency of the native Indian army 
mainly depends on the officers by whom they 
are led. 

We had intended to give a connected sketch 
of the events of the time when Nott held the 
command of the Candahar army, and of the 
march upon Caubul, but our space will not 
allow, and we trust that all who are interested 
in Anglo-Indian history will peruse the work 
itself. When Sir Willoughby Cotton re- 
signed the command of the army in 1841, 
public opinion in India pointed to Nott-as-his 
successor. Had he been appointed, the melan- 
choly affair of the Caubul retreat would never 
have happened. Lord Auckland’s govern- 
ment was tilled by Sir W. Macnaghten into 
the belief that all was safe in Affghanistan, 
Nott at the very time declaring loudly that 
‘we were sitting on a barrel of gunpowder.” 
A few months showed his judgment to be 
right, and the miserable incompetency of 
Elphinstone led to loud regrets that Nott had 


not been chosen as the commander of the | 


army of occupation. It was only after Lord 
Ellenborough had been long enough in the 
country to know the character of the men 








with whom he had to deal, and to judge for 
himself without being influenced by the off. 
cials around him, that Nott was left to follow 
his own judicious and energetic course. His 
feelings, before Lord Ellenborough allowed 
him to have his own way, he thus expressed 
in a familiar letter to his daughters :— 


‘* We are all quiet here at present, and rebellion 
hath disappeared ; yet there are some Chiefs abroad, 
but they have no followers, and they have otfered 
to come in; but they did dip their hands in my 
soldiers’ blood, and therefore I will never receive 
them. I last evening received a letter from 
Pollock, across the mountains. Had not the 
Governor-General bound me hand and foot, I 
should now have been in Caubul, without asking 
for the aid of Pollock. The game was in our 
hands, and we would not take it. Pollock ought 
to have marched sharply upon Caubul; had he 
done so, not a shot would have been fired. Mark 
me, my children, had I been in his place, with 
that beautiful army, I would have struck sucha 
blow that the whole world should have rung with 
it. Iam ordered not todo anything. Well, our 
nation is disgraced. How strange that English- 
men should be so paralyzed! 

‘*Pollock’s army was not necessary. The 
troops under my command would have taken 
Ghuzni, and destroyed the Bala Hissar at Caubul, 
I told Lord Auckland so in December last; but 
what is the good of talking of it? I begin to be 
ashamed of looking an Affghan in the face. Iam 
ordered to sneak away, though with my beautiful 
regiments I could plant the British banner on the 
banks of the Caspian. I have been unwell, and 
am still weak; enough to make me, I think, when 
I see Old England so disgraced. Well, I will 
bring my army safe off, and then farewell. to a red 
coat. They have behaved most shamefully to me, 
in not publishing any of my despatches, especially 
that of the 12th of January, wherein I told them 
that my noble regiments had defeated 20,000 men. 
Mark me, the army at Candahar has defeated the 
enemy in some sixteen actions, tranquillized the 
whole country, made every Affghan bend the knee, 
never met with reverse, however outnumbered by 
the enemy—and no notice has been taken of it.” 


Justice will now be fully done to Sir Wil- 
liam Nott, and we leave his biography, with 
the concluding orp d of his character and 
career, as sketched by the zealous and sympa- 
thising editor :— 

‘It is almost superfluous to attempt to sketch 
the character of the late Major-General Sir Wil- 
liam Nott in a work which abounds in illustrations 
of its main features. Undaunted, when all around 
were ‘panic-struck’—never ‘despairing for the 
commonwealth’ when all were clasping their hands 
in despair, we have traced him with a gallant little 
band—well known to their General, and he well 
known to them—holding with firm grasp the key- 
stone on which British rule still planted her flag in 
Affghanistan—we have seen him sternly and reso- 
lutely maintaining his ground, urged though he 
was by superior military and political authority 
combined to resign a seemingly hopeless struggle 
—and all this he did by his own unsupported 
energy alone. When ‘his country’s honour was 
at stake, he felt it his duty to overcome difficulties, 
not to know dangers.’ The treachery of the enemy 
had never for a moment escaped his penetrating 
eye. Faithless from the first, as their promises 
had been, for the safe-conduct of the army which 
evacuated Caubul—faithless as he had always 
known their promises to be, he ever thought that 
what could not be obtained from their good faith, 
must be wrested from them by the strong hand. 
He estimated valour at its highest meed, but at 
the same time often said that it was comparatively 
worthless, unless united with science to direct its 
course—‘ that fighting was the least part of a sol- 
dier’s duty.’ On this basis he had erected his own 
superstructure. We have seen him, for years and 
years before the din of war commenced, cultivating 
Torrens as his authority for the details of military 
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training, and Wellington’s despatches as his text- 

book for military practice. Here we find the key 

to his subsequently brilliant career—a career un- 

checked, from first to last, by one single reverse, 

and crowned at last by placing in the British power 

that very Caubul which but a short time before had 

been the scene where the reputation of our arms 

had lost its long established prestige. In his ordi- 

nary intercourse with Anglo-Indian society, in 

which every word is weighed, and not always in- 

terpreted advantageously, the General was usually 
reserved, but he was singularly communicative to 

his children, because he knew that reliance might 

be placed in their discretion and affection. From 

his letters to them we gather innumerable proofs of 
the warmth of his heart and the simplicity of his 

nature—his scorn of chicanery—his detestation of 
duplicity—his lively appreciation of kindness. 

Never inflated by a sense of his own worth, he re- 

ceived the attentions of others with an air of sur- 

prise, and rendered grateful thanks for the homage 

he had earned. ‘What have I done,’ he often ex- 

claimed, ‘to be so kindly treated?” He had done 

much, but he did not know it. At the head of 
every regiment with which he had served he had 
enforced the performance of duty, because he con- 

sidered the obligations of the soldier to the State 

sacred and imperative. Himself an abstract and 

impersonation of ‘duty,’ he was intolerant of its 
neglect in others ; and he demonstrated in the ad- 

mirable discipline and harmonious state in which 
he left each successive regiment (some of which he 
had been expressly deputed to restore to order), 

that the strict observance of his system ultimately 

brought its own reward. That no undue severity 
—none of the torture of martinetism—no frivolous 
interference with trifles—nothing, in short, but a 
close attention to regimental economy and parade 
steadiness—marked his rule, is clear, from the 
great regard with which he inspired all who had the 
good fortune to be commanded by him. The con- 

duct of the 38th Regiment, N.I., after the death 
of Mrs. Nott, at Delhi, and the departure of the 
General (then Colonel) for Affghanistan, evinced 
the lasting respect and regret of the officers and 
men of. the corps. While at Delhi, the 16th N.I. 

—another corps which Nott had commanded—were 
cantoned at the station ; and to show how deeply 
they valued the recollection of his excellent govern- 

ment of the regiment, the Native officers used to 
call upon him in a body, and were received in the 
dining-hall, where they laughed and chatted with- 
out restraint. The sepoys of the 16th, most of 
whom had been recruited by Nott (who was always 
particular about the caste, height, and appearance 
of his men), continually made poojahs (religious 
ceremonials), and offered up prayers for his return 
to the regiment. How the 41st Foot esteemed the 
General who led them from Candahar to India has 
been set forth in the description of his lagt hours. 
No severe Commander could thus have won the 
love of his subordinates. By his officers, Nott was 
sometimes deemed cold and apathetic, because he 
was not profuse of his commendations. They did 
not in this conjecture render justice to his exalted 
motives. It was an axiom with Nott that in the 
utmost devotion of his service an officer only did 
his duty to the Government, and as the fulfilment 
of duty was the proper acquittance of the pay re- 
ceived and the honours bestowed, thanks and com- 
mendations were a superfluity in the compact. 
Nevertheless, when he considered the occasion to 
call for an expression of approbation, he was not 
slow or niggard of his acknowledgments. We can 
count fifty names which received honourable men- 
tion in Nott’s despatches and orders—Wymer, 
Sanders, Anderson, Scott, Ripley, Stacey, 
M ‘Laren, Hibbert, Polwhele, Chamberlain, White, 
&c., are cases in point. 

“ Tn the exercise of all the duties of private life 
nO man was more exemplary than General Nott. 
The pure tenets of Christianity formed the basis of 
all his actions, but his religion was always unob- 
trusive, . His charity was boundless—no better 
proof of it can be given than his instructions to his 
daughters to follow his example in society, and pay 
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were the most neglected by others. Children 
loved him—the poor followed him with their 
prayers. The rude Affghans, who abhorred the 
Christian abstractedly, reverenced the just and 
simple-minded soldier, who, at the head of ten 
thousand men, held their provinces in subjection. 
He was a just man in all his dealings, but he ever 
tempered justice with mercy. He loved Truth for 
its own sake, and he held Honour to be ‘above 
life.’ With him it was, in very truth, 

* The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection. 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her.’ 
‘His occasionally strong and bitter denuncia- 
tions of the political and military authorities who 
misdirected the affairs of the British in Affghan- 
istan, were not the effusions of a warm and angry 
temper, but the overflowings of a heart which re- 
coiled from the oppressions, follies, and dangers 
which marked the whole course of their policy, 
and the injustice to his own branch of the service 
of which they were the frequent authors. In long 
after-years the descendants of the General will 
cherish his memory for his many noble public acts 
and his private worth, and in British military 
annals he will live for ever as one of the best and 
finest specimens ever produced of 

‘THE COMPANY'S OFFICER.” 

The appendix contains various documents, 
that throw light both on Sir William Nott’s 
character i on the events of Indian history. 
A portrait of the General is prefixed to the 
first volume, from a picture taken after his 
return to England. He was born January, 
1782, and died on the 1st of January, 1845. 
A bronze statue is erected to his memory in 
his native town of Carmarthen. He rose from 
a humble grade of life, and his history is on 
this account all the more striking as a study, 
and honourable as an example. 








Lyra Greca: Specimens of the Greek Lyric 
Poets from Callinus to Soutsos: Edited, 
with Critical Notes and a Biographical In- 
troduction, by James Donaldson, M.A., 
Greek Tutor to the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: Sutherlandand Knox. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

In compiling this Greek anthology, Mr. 

Donaldson has not confined himself to any 

strict definition of the term Lyric poetry, if 

this irregular form of verse is capable of any 
exact definition. He has judiciously taken 
the popular idea of the word, unrestricted by 
any pedantic rule of classification, and has 
given specimens from “ those poets from which 
most people would expect selections in such a 
book.” Perhaps the word Lyric is most 
generally applied to poetry capable of being 
readily set to music, and under this view there 
are few pieces in this selection which were not 
irtenidedl by their writers to be sung rather 
than to be read. At the same time, the more 
formal poems of the Greeks, their tragedies, 
and even their comedies, had much of the 
lyric element in them, and some of the finest 
snatches of song occur in their dramas. The 
unity and completeness of the volume would 
not have been broken, and its interest would 
have been increased, by the introduction, 
under proper heads, of some of the lyric effu- 
sions of Euripides and Sophocles, and of 

Aristophanes, who, Mr. Donaldson says, “ like 

our own Hood, had a vast depth of serious- 

ness at the bottom of his jokes, and some o 

whose lyrics are exquisite, full of vivacity, and 

sometimes, as in the choral ode on ancient 
manners, in The Clouds, rising to the grandest 
poetry.” The biographical introduction gives 
an account of all the most distinguished lyric 
writers from the ante-Homeric times down to 





the greatest attention to those, if worthy, who 


manner in which these biographical notices are 
given, let the following sketches of three poets 
of high name, Anacreon, Simonides, and 
Pindar, serve as examples :— 


*¢ Anacreon was a native of Teos, from which 
place, while yet young, he emigrated, in 540 B.c., 
to Abdera (Strabo, xiv. p. 644.) The real name 
of his father is generally thought to have been 
Seythinus. It cannot have been long after his 
arrival in Abdera when he was invited to the 
court of Polycrates of Samos, where he remained 
for some time. (Strabo, xiv. p. 638, and Herodot. 
iii. 121.) From this place he removed to Athens, 
in 522 B.c., at the entreaty of Hipparchus (Pseud.- 
Plato, Hipparchus, p. 228; Allian, V. H. viii. 2), 
and there met Simonides and most of the cele- 
brated poets of the age. It is not certain where 
he died; but some have supposed, from an epi- 
gram of Simonides (116, Bergk), that he was 
buried in Teos. The sentence, however, admits 
of another construction, though, if it did certainly 
state that he was buried in Teos, the authority 
would be good, since the objection urged by some, 
that such epigrammatic inscriptions are not to 
be depended on, cannot be sustained. He died 
at the age of eighty-five (Luc. Macr. 26). After 
his death, honours were paid to his memory by 
the Athenians and Teians; and the epigrams in 
his praise are very numerous. Anacreon wrote 
hymns, love-songs, drinking-songs, iambics, and 
epigrams. 

“The poems which used to be published under 
the name of Anacreon, now receive their proper 
title of Anacreontics, and were undoubtedly written 
by versifiers of a late age. A few may have been 
written before the Christian era, but the most may 
be safely placed in the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ, and some of them were probably much 
later than that. Almost all of them contain some 
idea taken from Anacreon, which is expanded 
according t6 the taste of the writer. 

‘¢ Simonides, the son of Leoprepes, was born 
in Iulis, a town in the island of Ceos, in 556 B.c. 
(This date is inferred from one of his epigrams— 
148, Bergk.) He went to Athens at the invitation 
of Hipparchus (Pseud.-Plato, Hipparch. p. 228 ; 
Elian, V. H. viii. 2), and was an especial favourite 
with the literary tyrant. Some time after the death 
of Hippias, he left Athens for Thessaly, where he 
made songs for the Thessalian princes, the Aleuads, 
and the Scopads. (Theocritus, xvi. 34 and ff. ; 
Cic. De Orat. ii. 36.) He returned again to 
Athens, and lived there for a long time, on inti- 
mate terms with Themistocles and Pausanias (Plut. 
Them. v.; Cic. Fin. ii. 32; lian, V. H. ix. 41), 
and composed epigrams on the heroic warriors who 
fought in the many famous battles which then took 
place. He was also successful in an epigrammatic 
contest with Aischylus (Anon. Biog. of Aischylus 
in Schiitz, vol. iii. p. 4.) He gained no less than 
fifty-six prizes (Epig. 147, Bergk). When he was 
more than eighty years old, he removed to Syra- 
cuse, and was highly honoured by Hiero. (See 
Xenophon’s Hiero; Cic. De Nat. D. i. 22; Athen. 
xiv. 656; and Schol. Pind. Olymp. ii. 29.) He 
died in Syracuse, in 467 B.c. (Suid.) 

‘* Simonides was perhaps the most popular of all 
the Greek lyric poets; and the stories which are 
told of his wise sayings, and of the care which the 
gods exercised over him, are very numerous. He 
is said, however, to have been somewhat fond of 
money (Aristoph. Pax 698; Plat. Rep. ii. p. 489; 
Arist. Rh. ii. 6); and for golden rewards he praised 
princes, contrary tv truth (Plato, Protag. p. 346). 
Some, in recent times, have tried to defend him. 
Of the various remains left, we have encomia, 
epinicia, threni, hyporchems, elegies, and epigrams. 


f | One of his fragments, that on Danae, is exquisitely 


beautiful. John Sterling wrote an article on him 
(Sterling’s Remains, by Hare). (Several articles 
in Suidas, s. v.) 

‘* Pindar is the only lyric poet whose remains 
embrace a considerable number of complete poems. 
He is generally called a Theban, and may have 
been born in Thebes, though it is more probable 





the last war of Greek independence. Of the 


that Cynoscephale, in the Theban district, was his 
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native town. His father’s name is variously given, 
but Daiphantus seems the correct one; and his 
mother was called Cleidice. His genius for poetry 
was early discovered; and he was sent to Athens, 
where he received instructions from Lasus of Her- 
mione. On his return to Thebes, which took place 
before he reached his twentieth year, he received 
valuable help from the poetesses Myrtis and Co- 
rinna, especially the latter (Plut. Glor. Ath. 
p. 348; fr. 1 of Pindar’s hymns). With these he 
also contended (Corinna fr. given in Selection): 
but Corinna vanquished hima—a victory which 
Pausanias thought owing to her using the olic 
dialect, and to the beauty of her person (Paus. 
ix. 22, 3). He appears now to have made Thebes 
his home, but to have visited the festivals fre- 
quently. He was highly honoured by Alexander 
of Macedon, Arcesilas of Cyrene, and Hiero of 
Syracuse. At the court of Hiero he lived for a 
few years, but probably did not like the place, 
owing to his contempt of the mean practices of 
Simonides, and the calumnies raised against him 
by his rival, Bacchylides. Various states of Greece, 
among these Athens and Rhodes, paid him high 
honours; and statues were erected to him, and rich 
rewards bestowed on him. He died a natural 
death, at the age of eighty, probably in Argos. 
Pindar was married, perhaps twice, and had a son, 
Daiphantus, aud two daughters, Protomache and 
Eumetis. 

‘* His poems were anciently arranged into hymns, 
peans, dithyrambs, parthenia, hyporchems, en- 
comia, threnes, scolia, and epinicia (see Hor. Carm. 
lib. iv., c. ii, 10 seqq.) The Epinicia formed four 
books, the whole of which we possess, except a few 
leaves of the Isthmia. They show a genuine poet, 
of great fervour, truthful and sincere in all his say- 
ings, and deeply religious. Indeed, it is this last 
feature of the poems that shines out above all the 
rest; and accordingly his treatment of the myths 
is peculiarly interesting to the student of mytho- 
logy. (See Ott. Miiller’s Remarks m his Prole- 
gomena zu einer wissen. Mythol. p. 87.) Bom 
522 B.c., and died 442. 

‘¢ The authorities for the life of Pindar are some 
prose and poetical lives, one by Thomas Magister, 
and the others probably by late writers. They are 
prefixed to Boeckh’s edition of the Scolia, and may 
be found in Donaldson’s Pindar. Another life has 
recently been edited, first by Tafel, and then in the 
most recent editions of Pindar; and also in Wester- 
mann’s Vit. Script. Greec. Minores.” 


To many readers there will be novelty of 
information in the notices of the Greek 
Christian ode writers, and of the Neo-Hel- 
lenic lyrists :— 


** St. Paul makes mention not only of psalms, 
but of hymns and odes (Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16) ; 
so that in his time the Christians had begun to pour 
forth their feelings in songs of their own. Anti- 
phonal singing is mentioned in the celebrated letter 
of Pliny (Epp. x. 97); and writers after him that 
refer to the service of the Church, allude to this 
part of the worship. 

‘* The first specimen of a Greek Christian hymn, 
as far as I know, is the psalm of the Naassenes or 
Nahasenes, given in the recently found book of 
Hippolytus, p. 122. It is written, as the editor 
Emmanuel Miller remarks, in logacedic anapeestics ; 
but it isin such a corrupt state, and so little is 
known of the doctrines of the sect, that not much 
sense can be made out of it. Perhaps there was 
never much sense in it. 

‘¢ The next specimens we have, are attributed to 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and are given in this Selec- 
tion. Several Christian poems are also published 
in the Anthology; and a whole book is devoted to 
the epigrams of the celebrated Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum, who was also the author of the Xovordc 
wacxwy, a famous tragedy, mentioned by Milton 
in his Preface to Samson Agonistes. 

“*The principal hymn writers to the Christian 
Church were Synesius and Cosmas, Synesius, of 
Cyrene, flourished in the commencement of the 
fifth century, and Cosmas in the eighth century. 
The hymns of Cosmas, the whole of which have not 


yet been published, are not written in metre; and 
this seems to have been the case with almost all the 
hymns of the ancient Greek Church. In the ser- 
vices of the present Greek Church, hymns are still 
used, but they are not metrical. A kind of rhythm 
is often distinguishable in them, sometimes very 
clearly, as in the specimen headed oikog, in this 
Selection. 

‘The first Neo-Hellenic poet of whom we know 
anything, is Theodorus Prodromus, who, in the 
twelfth century, wrote verses both in ancient and 
modern Greek. One of his ancient Greek odes is 
given in p. 98 of this Selection. Korais in his 
"Araxta, has published a specimen of his Neo- 
Hellenic poems; but the opinion of him which we 
form from this production is not high. 

‘In 1627, Nicolaos Drimiticos wrote his ‘ Fair 
Shepherdess ;’ a poem of considerable power, with 
passages here and there beautiful and touching. 

‘In 1824, Fauriel made his celebrated collec- 
tion of the Modern Greek ballads. Like other 
popular poems, most of them were written while 
the facts which they narrate excited the interest of 
the people, that is, immediately on their taking 
place. They relate, for the most part, to the 
Klephts, who lived in independence on their native 
hills, successfully resisting every effort of the 
infidel Turks to subdue them, and ultimately com- 
ing forth to give the most effective aid to the late 
Greek revolution. 

“* Tn recent times, the lyric poetry of the Greeks 
has flowed out in copious streams—perhaps far too 
copious. At the head we must place the patriot 
Rhigas, a noble man, animated by an intense love 
of freedom. Then there is Athanasios Christo- 
poulos, who, in Anacreontics, charmed the ladies, 
and wrote pretty love and drinking songs. In 
still more recent times, we have two poetic brothers 
of the name of Soutsos, who have sung many good 
songs. In Greece, I believe, these men are now 
not thought much of; partly on account of their 
political opinions, and partly because their self- 
conceit is intolerable. 

** Amongst Neo-Hellenic lyric poets, Professor 
Rangavis deserves particular mention. He is a 
man of thorough scholarship; but has frequently 
chosen the popular dialect as the vehicle of his 
poetic feelings. There are also Calvos, and Salo- 
mos, and a numerous host of young lyrists; but 
whether they are to produce poems worthy of a 
place beside those of Pindar and Simonides, time 
alone can tell.” 


The principles on which the old Greek 
poems have been edited in this selection we 
will allow Mr. Donaldson himself to explain. 


“In editing the lyrics of Ancient Greece, I have 
been indebted principally to Gaisford, Schneidewin, 
and Bergk. I have sometimes examined older edi- 
tions ; but almost invariably found that all readings 
of any consequence were contained in the more re- 
cent. The Neo-Hellenic poems I have taken from 
Miiller’s edition of ‘Fauriel’s Ballads,’ Firmenich, 
Kind, and the Néoc Tapvacooc of Chantzeris. 

‘*Most of the principles which I have followed 
in editing, it is unnecessary to mention, as they 
will be seen by a glance at the text. In regard to 
dialect, however, I have to state that I have fol- 
lowed the manuscripts, even when my opinion was 
adverse to them, except in a very few insignificant 
cases. I think it almost impossible now to deter- 
mine how much of Doric, AXolic, or other dialects 
ought to be restored to Melic poems. The general 
statements of Suidas or grammarians afford no help 
here, as we may see by a modern illustration. 
Every one has heard it asserted that Burns wrote 
his poems in the Scottish language ; yet, if an Ah- 
rens of a far distant future age, finding such state- 
ments, were to dress up all the poems of Burns in 
the dialect of that age, he would fall into a great 
mistake. Or again, if he were to meet with such 
a sentence as, ‘Thou minds me o’ departed joys,’ 
were to infer that the second person singular pre- 
sent indicative active in Scottish always ended in 
s, and amend the corrupt passages according to 
this inference, he would make a rare edition of our 





national bard. Exactly in the same way have edi- 


tors frequently dealt with Greek poems, introduc. 
ing stiff unalterable laws, where there was a beau. 
tiful diversity, and determining matters which are 
now indeterminable. One example of restoration 
however, the reader will find. 1 have attempted, 
with the help of Ahrens, Bergk, several other 
scholars, and the grammarians, to give Aleeus and 
Sappho in a genuine Molic dress. 

‘*In reference to the metrical arrangement of 
the Melic Poets, I have felt great difficulty. As 
part of the duty of an editor, I have read over very 
carefully Gaisford’s ‘Hephzstion,’ ‘Hermann on 
Metres,’ Boeckh’s celebrated Dissertation De Me. 
tris Pindari, and some ancient remarks on music: 
but I confess that, as yet, this region seems to ihe 
full of difficulties and insoluble problems. Boeckh, 
I think, has most clearly proved that. the lines 
ought never to end in the middle of a word; and 
where I have divided words, it was because the 
verse would have been too long at any rate for one 
printed line, and so would have in some way to be 
extended to another. But Boeckh has iot dis. 
tinctly brought out the rhythm, and made it such 
that it is always pleasing to the ear. I allow that 
there are many passages which flow with grace or 
grandeur; but there are also many that come 
harshly and unharmoniously. Then the application 
suggested by Boeckh of the Pindaric measures to 
all the remains of the Melic Poets, is a point which 
may be very safely doubted. And, moreover, we 
should have to take into consideration the influence 
of spoken accents on the musical ones. These no 
doubt had an influence, as we may infer from the 
fact of which Quinctilian informs us, that the Ro- 
mans were fond of introducing Greek names into 
their verse, because these frequently had the accent 
on the last syllable. These and many other things 
might be mentioned, which render this subject per- 
plexing to us. Boeckh too has, in my opinion, 
been too rigid in demanding exact uniformity in 
the strophes and antistrophes. Surely, in such a 
poem, liberties must have been allowed and taken, 
far greater than those which modern editors permit 
in their editions; and the MSS. seem to me to 
bear me out in this supposition. 

“* As to accents, my impression is that it is really 
unnecessary for us to trouble ourselves with them 
in poetry. If we could read according to them, of 
course they might be retained with some show of 
reason ; but in poetry that is impossible. I should 
make the same assertion of the /olic accents, 
which are identical with the Latin ; for even in 
Virgil the musical is different from the spoken ac- 
cent, as is demonstrated in Erasmus’s celebrated 
dialogue of ‘The Lion and the Bear,* and in Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s ‘Rhythmical Declamation of the 
Ancients.’ Accents should be retained only where 
they mark a difference ; and in Melic poetry they 
might be used to indicate where the editor thought 
the mugcal accent ought to be laid. Even in prose 
I should be inclined to discard them, unless from 
elementary books, because, to those who do not 
pronounce according to them they are useless ; and 
to those who do, they prevent self-dependence, and 
thus render more difficult the acquisition of an ac- 
curate pronunciation. 

‘‘The notes are principally occupied in defending 
the changes made in the text, or in proposing new 
readings or explanations. Perhaps I have been too 
bold in departing from recent editions ; but uncon- 
sciously one gets so fond of his own attempts that 
he fails to see their weak side. At the same time, 
T have often restored the reading of MSS. which 
recent editors have changed ; and endeavoured to 
bring out what I conceived to be their true sense. 

‘‘In the Biographical Notices, I have been m- 
debted principally to Bernhardy, and to Colonel 
Mure and Mr. Philip Smith. Colonel Mure’s work 
is masterly; and Philip Smith’s articles in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary, I deem the best on Greek sub- 
jects in the whole publication. The plan I took 
was, to read Bernhardy and examine all the sources 
indicated by him, in the best editions of the works 
I could get, to form my opinion, and then peruse 
Mure, Smith, Bode, Miiller, and others.” 





The critical comments and explanatory Te- 
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marks in the notes appended to the work 
generally display good scholarship and sound 
taste. With regard to the selection of the 
poems, every editor of a work like this must 
proceed on somewhat arbitrary principles, and 
each classical reader may regret the absence 
of some favourite piece, or may think that 
better choice might have been made in parti- 
cular cases. But due allowance will be made 
for the difficulty of selecting from copious 
materials, remembering also that what may 
most please the mature scholar may not be 
most suitable for insertion in a work intended 
for educational use. On this latter ground 
some of the best of the war odes of Tyrteus 
are wholly omitted, the editor setting himself 
against expurgations, and at the same time 
declining to publish passages of an objection- 
able nature. On the whole, the selection is 
alike creditable to the scholarship and the 
judgment of the editor, and the volume is a 
valuable contribution to the class-books of 
ancient literature. 








The Old Printer and the Modern Press. 
By Charles Knight. Murray. 

To a remodelled and more compact version of 
his ‘William Caxton, a Biography,’ Mr. 
Knight has in this volume added a spirited 
historical essay on modern printing. No one 
has had so large an experience in the multitu- 
dinous practical details of cheap popular lite- 
rature as the founder of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine, and the reader is here introduced, with 
an almost breathless rapidity, to all sorts of 
statistics and anecdotes, adapted in turn to 
amuse, astonish, and instruct. Mr. Knight 
is a somewhat “fast” writer, and his lively 
budget of facts is not unfrequently worked up 
to rather crotchety conclusions. He sneers 
at patronage, and abuses the British Govern- 
ment in no measured terms for creating a 
people that rush to casinos and sottish beer- 
shops instead of being purchasers of weekly 
volumes. “The British: Government may 
ignore letters,” says the author, “ undervalue 
writers, barter away its patronage upon ig- 
norance and incapacity—but assuredly it can- 
not attempt to inflict injury wpon literature 

and learning? And yet it does all this.” 
_ One of the first elements for popularising 

literature was the Circulating Library :— 
“The Circulating Library—what a ygvolution 
was that in popular literature! How this new 
plant appeared above the earth, whére it first 
budded, where it bore its early fruit—how it grew 
into a great tree, like that in the old title to Lilly’s 
Grammar, where the apples of knowledge are being 
gathered by little climbing boys—would be diffieult 
to trace and to record. There it was—this great 
economiser of individual outlay for books—in most 
market-towns at the beginning of thecentury. The 
universal adoption of the name is the best proof of 
the common recognition of the idea. It changed 
the habits of the old country booksellers. It found 
them other occupation than keeping a stall in the 
market-place, as did their worthy forefathers. They 
dealt no longer in tracts and single sermons. It 
sent the chap-books into the villages. It made 
the ‘Seven Champions of Christendom’ and ‘ The 
Wise Masters of Greece’ vulgar. It created a new 
literature of fiction. It banished ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
to the kitchen, and ‘The Arabian Nights’ to the 
nursery. It built up great printing-houses in 
Leadenhall-street ; and held out high rewards for 
rapid composition, at the rate of five pounds per 
Volume, to decayed governesses who had seen the 
world, and bank-clerks of an imaginative turn of 
mind. These could produce a wilderness of Italian 
bandits, with unlimited wealth and beauty, who 
won the hearts of credulous countesses, and 





only surrendered to the hangman when whole ar- 
mies came out to take them. These could unveil 
all the mysterious luxuries of great mansions in 
Grosvenor-square, or of sumptuous hotels in Bond- 
street. There was ever and anon a ‘bright par- 
ticular star’ in the Milky Way of popular fiction. 
But the circulating library went on its own course, 
whether the empyrean of romance were dim or 
brilliant. ‘What have you got new?’ was the 
universal question put to the guardian of the trea- 
sures of this recently-discovered world of letters. 
When the bower-maid of the luxurious fair one, 
who lolled upon the sofa through a long summer's 
day, as Gray did when he was deep in Crébillon, 
came to ‘change’ the book, great sometimes was 
the perplexity. It was not a difficult task to 
‘change,’ but the newness was puzzling. The 
lady and the neat-handed Phillis pursued their 
studies simultaneously. They did not like ‘poetry;’ 
they did not like ‘letters.’ ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’ was as old and as tiresome as ‘ Pamela.’ 
‘Tom Jones,’ and ‘Peregrine Pickle;’ they won- 
dered why they were allowed to remain in the 
catalogue. They had read ‘ Celebs in search of a 
Wife’—the charming book—but they did not 
want it again. Perhaps, suggested the bookseller’s 
apprentice, ‘The Monk’ might do once more. 
And so the circulating library went on, slow and 
struggling, till, about 1814, the unlucky desire for 
‘something new’ brought down to the little greasy 
collection, whose delusive numbers of volumes 
ranged from 1 to 3250, a new novel, with the 
somewhat unpromising title of ‘Waverley, or ’tis 
Sixty Years since.’ At first, the lady upon the 
sofa, and the counsellor of her studies, could not 
endure it, for it was full of horrid Scotch. It was 
often ‘at home,’ as the phrase went, for six months 
of its probation; when, somehow, it was discovered 
that a new book of wonderful talent had come out 
of the North. Another and another came, and in 
a few years the old circulating library was ruined. 
The Burneys, and Edgeworths, and Radcliffes, and 
Godwins, and Holcrofts, who had mixed with 
much lower company upon the librarian’s shelves, 
still held a place. But the Winters in London 
and Winters in Bath, the Midnight Bells, the 
Nuns, and the Watch-Towers, retired from busi- 
ness. There was then a new epoch in the circu- 
lating-library life. The literature of travels and 
memoirs timidly claimed a place by the side of the 
fashionable novel, which asserted its dignity by 
raising its price to a guinea anda half. The old 
legitimate stupidity, which did very well before 
the trade was disturbed, would no longer ‘circu- 
late.’ But the names of the producers of the 
higher fiction were not ‘Legion.’ ‘Something 
new’ must still be had. To meet the market, 
every variety of west-end authorship was experi- 
mented upon. The number to be printed could 
be calculated with tolerable exactness, according 
to the reputation of the writer—and this calcula- 
tion regulated the payment of copyright, from fifty 
pounds, and five hundred printed, to the man 
without a name, up to fifteen hundred pounds, 
and an impression of three thousand, to ‘the glass 
of fashion.’ But in this department of the com- 
merce of literature—as it will be in the end with 
every branch upon which the growth of popular 
intelligence is operating—the rubbish is perish- 
able, has perished ; the good endureth.” 


The following notice of the transformation 
of rag into paper is amusing :— 

“The material of which this book is formed ex- 
isted a few months ago, perhaps, in the shape of a 
tattered frock, whose shreds, exposed for years to 
the sun and wind, covered the sturdy loins of the 
shepherd watching his sheep on the plains of Hun- 
gary ;—or it might have formed part of the coarse 
blue shirt of the Italian sailor, on board some little 
trading-vessel of the Mediterranean ;—or it might 
have pertained to the once tidy camicia of the 
neat straw-plaiter of Tuscany, who, on the eve of 
some festival, when her head was intent upon gay 
things, condemned the garment to the stracci- 
vendolo (rag-merchant) of Leghorn ;—or it might 





have constituted the coarse covering of the flock- 


bed of the farmer of Saxony, or once looked bright 
in the damask table-cloth of the burgher of Ham- 
burgh ;—or, lastly, it might have been swept, new 
and unworn, out of the vast collection of the shreds 
and patches, the fustian and buckram, of a London 
tailor; or might have accompanied every revolu- 
tion of a fashionable coat in the shape of lining— 
having travelled from St. James’s to St. Giles’s, 
from Bond-street to Monmouth-street, from Rag 
Fair to the Dublin Liberty, till man disowned the 
vesture, and the kennel-sweeper claimed its miser- 
able remains. In each or all of these forms, and 
in hundreds more which it would be useless to 
describe, this sheet of paper a short time since 
might have existed. No matter, now, what the 
colour of the rag—how oily the cotton—what filth 
it has gathered and harboured through all its 
transmutation—the scientific paper-maker can pro- 
duce out of these filthy materials one of the most 
beautiful productions of manufacture.” 


Mr. Knight’s concluding chapter we must 
quote entire. Although exaggerated in treat- 
ment, there is, alas! much unwelcome truth 
in it :— 

“ Tt is difficult to point out a direct practical re- 
medy for much that is injurious in our cheapest 
popular literature ; and especially any remedy that 
could be supplied by the State. We cannot cure 
folly hy enactments, however we may try to repress 
crime. ‘These things will be, and must be; but 
how they shall be least hurtful, how least en- 
ticing, herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom of a State. To sequester out of the world 
into Atlantic and Utopian policies, which never 
can be drawn into use, will not mend our con- 
dition, but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, 
in the midst whereof God hath placed us unavoid- 
ably.’ 

‘This noble sentence, from Milton’s ‘Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ suggests 
some remarks which, however painful to utter, no 
one who thinks honestly upon the subject of popu- 
lar enlightenment can disguise. There is No ‘grave 
and governing wisdom’ in the English State— 
there is No desire ‘to ordain wisely ’—in any mat- 
ter connected with the educational advancement 
of the people. The greatest discouragement in 
the first stage,—the most niggardly support in the 
second,—have been given to the education of the 
young. With the exception of Schools of Design, 
which, however useful, have a very limited object, 
the education of the adult has been retarded by 
every possible legislative effort, direct or indirect. 
In 1849 a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to inquire into ‘the best means of extending 
the establishment of libraries, freely open to the 
public, especially in large towns, in Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ came to the unanimous resolution 
that ‘our present inferior position is unworthy of 
the power, the liberality, and the literature of the 
country.” An Act had been passed in 1845, by 
which Town Councils, in Municipal Boroughs 
having 10, 000 inhabitants and upwards, in England 
and Wales, were empowered to establish Museums 
at their own discretion. In 1850, seconding the 

teport of the Committee of 1849, a Bill was 
brought in, ‘for enabling Town Councils to esta- 
blish Public Libraries and Museums,’ in towns of 
the like large population. The proposal was 
damaged by the device of requiring that a poll of 
the burgesses should first have been duly taken on 
the question, and that a rate of one halfpenny in 
the pound should be the maximum to be levied by 
a majority of votes. The consequence was obvious. 
Those of the rate-payers who had the low shop- 
keeping jealousy of extending knowledge to those 
they presumed to call beneath them, rejected the 
proposition for establishing Free Libraries at Bir- 
mingham and at Exeter. In the mean time the 
difficulties have been surmounted in four great 
Lancashire towns, Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, 
Bolton, where 50,0007. have been raised, chiefly 
by voluntary subscription, for Free Libraries and 
Museums; and 60,000 volumes have been pur- 
chased for the open and unrestricted use, in the 
libraries and at home, of every member of the 
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community, from the highest to the humblest. 
The experiment has been completely successful. 
One of the most satisfactory results has been that, 
amidst the hardest worked population in the world 
—those who come from their factories with the 
honourable stain of labour on their hands and 
brows—the most exemplary care has been taken of 
the books borrowed. If Free Libraries are good 
for the greatest marts of industry, are they not 
good for the smaller?’ Mr. Ewart, the unwearied 
mover in this object, brings in a Bill in the session 
of 1854, to extend the Act of 1850 to towns of less 
population and to the metropolitan boroughs ; 
and, further, to remedy a great defect in the former 
Bill, that the money raised by the halfpenny rate 
might be applied to purchase books as well as to 
provide buildings. On the 5th of April the House 
of Commons throws out this Bill, under the most 
frivolous pretexts ; the real object being to truckle 
to the prejudices of those who in all times have 
systematically opposes the progress of knowledge, 
when there is a chance of extending it to the people 
universally. 
£ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee.’ 

*¢ Tt is in connexion with all we have said in the 
preceding pages, about the character and tendency 
of cheap popular literature, that we have looked 
forward with hope to the general establishment of 
Free Libraries in town and country. Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
valuable as they have been, do not embrace the 
class for which they were originally intended. 
According to returns prepared by Dr. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Manchester Atheneum, in 1851, 
there were 720 such institutions, with 120,000 
members, and they possessed 815,000 volumes of 
books. But the same zealous person honestly 
tells us that the majority of Literary Institutions 
comprise professional men, the higher shopkeepers, 
and the managers of large firms; that the clerk 
and the shopman will not go where they have a 
chance of being looked coldly on by their employers 
or superiors in service, and resort to Mechanics’ 
Institutes, where their presence effectually drives 
out the fustian jackets. To remedy this was one 
of the especial objects of Free Libraries, where 
books should be liberally provided for all, whether 
for reference or home reading. A large majority 
of the borrowers of books from the Manchester 
Free Library belong to the operative class. Is it 
not of some importance that the warehousemen, 
packers, artisans, machinists, mill-hands male and 


female, assistants in shops male and female, dress- 


makers—should have access to the standard works 
of English literature, and the current books of the 
modern press? Is there no great beneficial effect 
to be produced by the 77,232 volumes that in the 
first year were issued from the same Manchester 
Free Library, comprising—in theology, 1130; phi- 
losophy, 845; history, 22,837; law, politics, and 
commerce, 839; sciences and arts, 4319; and 
general literature, including poetry, fiction, essays, 
and periodicals, 47,262? Is it of no importance 
that, in the same period, 61,080 volumes have 
been used in the reference department? How 
long are those who are apt to think that 
‘The wealthiest man among us is the best,’ 

to influence the better thoughts, and control the 
higher impulses, of those who have no vain fears 
that knowledge, however widely extended, may 
produce evil to society? The object of the general 
diffusion of knowledge is not to render men dis- 
contented with their lot—to make the peasant 
yearn to become an artisan, or the artisan dream 
of the honours and riches of a profession—but to 
give the means of content to those who, for the 
most part, must necessarily remain in that station 
which requires great self-denial and great endur- 
ance; but which is capable of becoming not only 
a condition of comfort, but of enjoyment, through 
the exercise of these very virtues, in connexion 
with a desire for that improvement of the under- 
standing which, to a large extent, is independent 
of rank and riches. It is a most fortunate cireum- 
stance, and one which seems especially ordained 
by Him who wills the happiness of his creatures, 








that the highest, and the purest, and the most 
lasting sources of enjoyment are the most accessible 
to all. The great distinction that has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the world is this—that those who have 
the command of riches and of leisure have alone 
been able, in any considerable degree, to cultivate 
the tastes that open these common sources of en- 
joyment. The first desire of every man is, no doubt, 
to secure a sufficiency for the supply of the physical 
necessities of our nature ; but in the equal dispen- 
sations of Providence it is not any especial portion 
of the condition even of the humblest among us 
who labours with his hands to earn his daily bread, 
that his mind should be shut out from the gratifi- 
cations which belong to the exercise of our observing 
and reflecting faculties. View the agricultural 
labourer as we have been too long accustomed to 
see him—a rude untutored hind. His most ordi- 
nary occupations place him amongst scenes highily 
favourable to the cultivation of some of the purest 
and most peaceful thoughts. The general intro- 
duction of agricultural machinery and agricultural 
chemistry has an inevitable tendency to demand 
a race of skilled labourers, instead of unintellectual 
serfs. But how do we deal with the labourer and 
his family? We educate the boys and girls up to 
a certain point; we give them the rudiments of 
knowledge ; we are now asked to go further, and 
to teach them ‘common things,’ by which we un- 
derstand, chiefly, the practical applications of 
science. But, once off the school-form, the rural 
boy is to find his evening amusement in the beer- 
shop, and the girl to make her way to the next 
town, in search of some gaiety that ends fatally. 
Home has no charms for these. Books might be 
some attraction, but how are they to be got? 
There are books which well-meaning people will 
lend—but they are for the most part of an exclu- 
sively serious character. None of the fair features 
of knowledge are presented to them; no ‘perpetual 
feast of nectared’ sweets.’ They are offered the 
Sunday sermon without the Sunday holiday. It is 
clear that this system will not do; and the most 
sensible in the country have abandoned it. We 
have before us a catalogue of the ‘Windsor Park 
Library, under the patronage of His Royal High- 
ness the Ranger.’ This Park Library, established 
by Prince Albert, is for the use of all those in the 
local employ of the Crown. These eomprise a 
population of about 300, of which 100 are sub- 
scribers to this library, at sixpence a quarter. It 
is self-governed, with the assistance of the curate of 
the Park, who has the right of approval of the books 
given or purchased. Here is an agricultural popu- 
lation of a mixed character—keepers, bailiffs, wood- 
men, ploughmen, and field and forest lads. This 
hard-working and comfortable population is not 
crammed with ‘harsh and crabbed’ knowledge. 
There are good books in the library—divinity, his- 
tory, biography, natural history—but there is 
abundance of poetry and fiction. The result is 
that the library is most popular; that it has a 
visible influence on the families of the subscribers ; 
that the population thus intellectually raised, in 
the power of happily employing their small leisure, 
are a contented home-keeping population. There 
are, no doubt, peculiar advantages in their posi- 
tion ; but the intelligence which is thus cultivated 
amongst their dependants by the highest in the 
land would ultimately raise every rural population, 
if the obvious means were not too commonly 
neglected. 

“We have spoken strongly about the indifference 
of the State to the establishment of Free Libraries 
in populous towns. But even those who have 
most strenuously urged this measure have said 
nothing about such institutions in rural districts. 
We ask, why not? The necessity is as great, per- 
haps greater. A ready access to instructive books, 
and amusing books, is the desire which most 
naturally suggests itself to the young people who 
have left the schools which the State recognises, 
however imperfectly. The desire cannot be grati- 
fied except through some occasional benevolence. 
Thus the neglected mind first grows listless—then 
corrupt. Dangerous excitement begins the career 
which ends in habitual degradation. There could 











be nothing easier than to make the National School 
a Free Library also. The room is vacant after 
the hours of work; the schoolmaster is the ready 
librarian. It would be the truest economy in 
parishes to provide such free Libraries out of the 
ordinary rates, if Parliament were to give them an 
enabling power. Gratuitous vaccination, prevent. 
ive measures against contagion, are cheerfully paid 
for. Why not a payment of the most limited 
amount—a farthing on each pound of rental—to 
keep the people sober, to render them domestic, to 
raise them gradually but surely to the capacity of 
discharging those labours with skill which haye 
been formerly intrusted to mere animal power? 
It would be well, we think, to make the experi- 
ment. 

“«Tn thus advocating the general establishment 
of Free Libraries, we believe that we are pointing 
out the only practicable course for counteracting 
the tendencies of cheap periodical literature. The 
princiyle which is now carried, as we have endea- 
voured to show, to a dangerous and ridiculous ex- 
cess, is to give the greatest possible quantity at the 
lowest possible price. The principle is destructive 
to the employment of the highest class of literary 
labour. It involves the natural mediocrity or 
positive baseness of that quality which is not visible 
on the surface. The counteracting principle is to 
make the best books accessible to all; and not to 
imagine that the evil is not counteracted if those 
who have access to the best books prefer the enter- 
taining to the severe. One of the most eminent 
cultivators of the highest knowledge, Sir John 
Herschel, has told us ‘a great truth in this matter, 
which ought never to be forgotten. Defending 
what he calls ‘the invaluable habit of resorting {0 
books for pleasure,’ as the main desire of those 
who ‘ have grown up in a want of instruction, and 
in a carelessness of their own improvement,’ he 
says—‘If we would generate a taste for reading, 
we must, as our only chance of success, begin by 
pleasing. * * * In the higher and better class 
of works of fiction and imagination, duly circu- 
lated, you possess all you require to strike your 
grappling-iron into their souls, and chain them, 
willing followers, tothe car of advancing civilization.’ 

‘‘We have said that cheap literature has got 
beyond its scurrilous, indecent, profane, and sedi- 
tious stages. Six years ago it exhibited every one 
of these qualities. We think it will not return to 
them. But there is gn element of danger which, if 
not so revolting, is far more formidable. It is that 
element a hich bes for its materials the disputes be- 
tween labour and capital. There is ignorance on 
both sides of this question. . There is indifference 
on the part of the State. A period of great and 
increasing commercial prosperity has softened 
down many of the coarser and fiercer aspects of 
these diggutes ; but in no case have they been re- 
duced to an intelligible philosophy on the part af 
employers or of workmen. Let the prosperity of 
trade be interrupted by war; let our markets be 
narrowed; let profits necessarily fall, and wages 
with them; and what lessons, we may ask, have 
been acquired of mutual dependence and mutual 
interests, of conciliation and of brotherhood, in the 
season which was favourable to instruction? Poli- 
tical economy has been too long taught in a one 
sided spirit; but, nevertheless, its great truths 
remain unaltered. Are the people unwilling to 
search them out? Practically, are they reluctant 
to apply them? They know, right well, that profits 
and wages are distinct matters; that one belongs 
to capital and the other to labour; that if they are 
to have both they must become capitalists. They 
try, upon the smallest, and therefore the most 
hazardous scale, to unite labour and capital by co 
operation. They cannot try the principle upon 4 
larger scale, through the evil agency of our laws of 
partnership. The Legislature inquires into the 
matter, and there leaves it. The Legislature com- 
plains that strikes are ruinous to all concerned, and 
does nothing to bring about that union—a union 
of feelings as well as interests—which would. de- 
stroy strikes. The Legislature —_ that the people 
have no economical or historical knowledge, 


forbids Free Libraries, Sixty years ago, Burke 
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calculated that there were eighty thousand readers 
in this country. If Burke had lived in times when 
there are fourteen hundred thousand buyers of 
cheap weekly sheets, whose readers probably 
amount to five millions, would his great philoso- 
phical mind have said, as modern legislation says, 
Do whatever you can to prevent this reading going 
in a right direction; you cannot stop reading, but 
you can keep the cheap literature debased, by 
denying the people access to the great original 
thinkers who would lift them out of their intellec- 
tual twilight into a brighter day! Would Edmund 
Burke have given such counsel? Would he have 
shrunk from admitting the people to the safe and 
enduring equality of a participation in the common 
property of mind? He would have said, as he said 
in 1770—‘ All the solemn plausibilities of the 
world have lost their reverence and effect.’ He 
would now have added—Build your future autho- 
rity and your respect, not upon ignorance, but 
upon knowledge. 

‘For the proper supply of such Free Libraries, 
we have a new class of Books rising fast into im- 
portance—Books of established value, carefully 
edited—the Poets, the Historians, the Critical and 
Philosophical Writers. The great Divines will not 
be neglected in this good work. There cannot be 
cheaper books of this class than Mr. Murray’s 
‘British Classics,’ than Mr. Bohn’s various series, 
than several Collections of the Poets now in course 
of publication. We rejoice to see well-printed 
books for the Library appear at half the old prices ; 
and to know that there is some chance of the eyes 
ofa generation not prematurely perishing under 
the inflictions of a typography inferior to the ordi- 
nary newspaper. Free Libraries would create a 
large and certain demand for such works. With 
the majority, the fame of our great writers is little 
more than the scrolls upon their tombs. Let our 
glorious Literature no longer be, for the People, 

‘The Monument of banish’d Minds.’” 


The matter of Mr. Knight’s book is ex- 
tremely curious and amusing to read, but it 
is not logically worked out. ‘The reader rises 
from its perusal in a sort of bewilderment as 
to its bearings. His attention, while being 
overstrained with diversities of facts and 
anecdotes, is not brought soberly to a prac- 
tical conclusion. We have, however, the 
assurance that the tide of popular literature 
1s gradually improving—cheap editions of 
essays of high standard value, and of the 
works of our most renowned classics and 
poets, taking the place of trashy novels. 





Montresor Abbey. A Tale. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Maude, author of “{ The Two 
Paths.” Nisbet and Co. e 

Quicksands on Foreign Shores. “Edited by 
the author of “English Life, Social and 
Domestic.” Blackader and Co. 

Tur bill for the regulation and inspection of 

nunneries having been withdrawn from the 
ouse of Commons, and the proceedings of 

the Roman Catholic Church in connexion with 
conventual establishments being left free from 

State control, it becomes all the more neces- 

sary that public attention should otherwise be 

directed to the subject. The two works now 
before us are admirably suited for conveying 
sound information and inspiring right feelings 
with regard to the subtle agencies of 

manism, and the dangers to which the 
young females of England, at home and 
abroad, are exposed. ‘Montresor Abbey’ is 

a well-written tale, in which some of the dif- 

erences between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants are illustrated, in a spirit of candour 
and fairness rarely maintained by those who 
treat of questions of theological difference. 

he contrast is strikingly brought out in the 
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two parties strive to lead others into what each 
believes to be the truth. The heroine, 
Blanche Mowbray, a young and beautiful 
girl, has been persuaded by a Catholic 
‘sister,’ under the guise of a Protestant 
governess, to enter a convent. Glowing 
pictures of convent life in the monotony 
of a schoolroom, unbroken by any society but 
that of her governess, and an occasional visit 
from her father, a horse-racing, sporting 
squire, had fascinated her imagination, an 
her former ignorance of all religious opinions 
was successfully worked upon. A short visit 
to Montresor Abbey, in the possession of an 
old Catholic family, and a taste of cheerful 
society, raised many doubts and reflections in 
her mind, till the conviction dawned on her 
that she had vowed herself to a very wretched 
existence. The interest of the story is well 
sustained in the account of the plots and 
counterplots of the various schemers, but 
Blanche is at last rescued from the convent by 
the strong arm of the law, and becomes the 
wife of Ernest De Lacy—a dénowement which 
it is to be wished were more common in such 
cases. Some of the characters are very pleas- 
ing, as good Aunt Millicent, and the kind- 
hearted Father Anselm. We believe that all 
the incidents of the tale are founded on facts, 
and the difference is well shown between the 
romance and the reality of convent life. The 
book is one which may be usefully put into 
the hands of young people, both for the infor- 
mation it contains and the spirit in which it is 
written. The following remarks of a sensible 
physician are somuch apropos to the question 
of the inspection of nunneries recently before 
Parliament, that we quote the passage:— 

‘* “With respect to the cruelties and forced im- 
prisonments in nunneries,’ said Dr. Stapleton, ‘I 
myself believe them to be but rare. <A large for- 
tune may occasionally be an incentive to coercion, 
and the fear of subsequent discovery might lead to 
any crime; but for the ordinary run of convents, I 
should rather suppose the inmates to be under no 
subjection but what is mental. I have no doubt 
their retirement is generally what may be called 
voluntary, and if they do repent, that they do not 
even make it a matter of complaint to the heads of 
the convent. The disgrace attached to a retracted 
vow would be in itself sufficient to restrain those 
who have been educated in the belief that such 
vows are meritorious and pleasing in the sight of 
God. Moreover, 1 would even concede the point, 
that they often are, or at least fancy themselves, 
happy; that the giggling merriment which has 
been observed by visitors of convents, giving them 
the appearance of superannuated school-girls, is 
frequently the result of a hilarity of mind, of which 
the absence of worldly cares at a time of life when 
no other class are free from them, will often cause 
the continuance in advanced years.’ 

“There was a silence; blank looks were ex- 
changed between one or two of the good ladies, 
amazed to find their friendly physician thus turn- 
ing in favour ofconvents. Thecurate smiled, with 
a self-satisfied air, as he murmured, in a low voice, 
‘Just my own opinion.’ 

‘* Ves,’ continued Dr. Stapleton, ‘it is not on 
the ground of cruelty or coercion that I would 
desire to see such institutions exterminated from 
our land, though on the mere chance of their occur- 
rence I would have them placed under magisterial 
inspection.” 

‘*¢ But you do object to them altogether?’ asked 
a lady in an uneasy tone. 

‘< «Most completely,’ replied Dr. Stapleton; ‘I 
object to them if it were only on account of the 
miserable superstitions which in those abodes so 
especially usurp the place of the religion of Christ, 
of the degradation of intellect which makes doll- 
dressing and flower-decking a sacred rite, as it 
might have been in the most ignorant days of 
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of childishness through life, rendering them thereby 

especially unfit for what they so especially profess, 

the education of youth. If they are pleased with 

their lot, I could almost feel tempted to say to 

them, as Dr. Johnson did to the foolish ignorant 

lady, ‘Madam, what right have you to be happy?’ 

for I consider there is a stupid happiness from want 
of thought and reflection anything but desirable 
for beings born for eternity. I do not know much 

of the interior of convents, of their studies, or their 
readings, but this I know, that literature and in- 

formation must always be regarded with a jealous 
eye by those creeds and those professors who have 
an object in keeping their votaries in ignorance of 
their real state before God and man; therefore I 
conclude that cultivation of the intellect and free- 

dom of thought must always be as much as possible 
banished from conventual retreats, and the lives of 
St. Theresa and St. Catherine be the only stamp of 
books encouraged and approved within their walls. 
Then I consider, without entering into the dark 
and fearful stories of priestly tyranny, without 
inquiring whether this or that individual anecdote 
be true in all its details, that there must be undue 
influence where there is undue power; that the sub- 
jection of the mind of one human being to another 
is in itself sinful, as it interferes with the independ- 
ence of conscience and the responsibility no haman 
being has the power to throw off. Asno man may 
redeem his brother, so can we never get rid of 
responsibility from ourselves, even when it falls 
most heavily upon those who falsely claim it. If 
there are no abuses, no cruelties, the system is 
lowering to the senses, the judgment, and the intel- 
lect ; but though we cannot find them out, and may 
occasionally be mistaken in the instances brought 
forward, abuses and cruelties there must be, for 
human nature is cruel, and given to abuse power. 
Therefore, without giving implicit confidence to 
every story, I believe they would not be circulated 
if they were never true, and I would earnestly de- 
sire that the institutions which do exist, and which 
we cannot hope to abolish, should be made easier 
of access, or rather of egress, and that we Protest- 
ants should never let a love of the medieval and 
the picturesque induce us to set up establishments 
which have no one advantage that may not be turned 
into a fruitful source of misery and wretchedness.’ 

‘< «But surely,’ said one of the ladies, ‘there are 
worse accusations than even those you have men- 
tioned; the wrongs with respect to property and 
forced wills—you do not disbelieve them?’ 

‘¢ ¢T disbelieve nothing,’ said Dr. Stapleton; ‘T 
am convinced there is no accusation which has ever 
been made against the Romish system which is 
altogether without foundation; there are dark sus- 
picions, nay, worse than suspicions, as proved in 
our courts of law, which must make every lover of 
religious liberty shudder at the thought of being 
again under Popish bondage, or of seeing that mass 
of cruelty and wickedness, the canon law, again per- 
mitted to be carried out in our land; but I would 
rather look to see what is the cause of all these 
errors. Surely it is the one mistaken doctrine of 
doing all to serve the Church, a parody (as every- 
thing Romish is a parody of something good) on 
the scriptural doctrine of doing all to the glory of 
God. And what is the difference? Just this ;— 
a Church may be served by avarice, cruelty, and 
fraud; God cannot: He demands the service of 
the heart, and no heart can serve Him while it 
injures its fellow-creatures. Glory, wealth, and 
power may serve a Church by giving it temporal 
greatness, but ‘God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
Here is the difference, the essential difference, be- 
tween a Christian and a Papist.’ 

‘¢ «But surely,’ said the young curate, ‘you 
would not deny that a man may be both?’ 

‘¢¢Jarring interests must disagree,’ said the 
physician; ‘people cannot walk two ways; ‘No 
man can serve two masters.’ A Catholic may 
indeed become a Christian, and yet perhaps not see 
his way out of Romish error; a Christian cannot 
become a Catholic, save by one of those strange 
and mysterious falls, which, with the elect, we must 





believe to be temporary.’” 
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The story, ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ 
represents in a vivid, but not exaggerated, 
form a certain class of dangers and difficulties 
which not unfrequently arise out of social life 
on the Continent. Such is the brief editorial 
description of the subject of the other work, 
the writer of which is, we believe, a daughter 
of Archbishop Whately, under whose sanction 
it is published. The tale itself is simple in its 
incidents, and is well fitted to enlighten the 
mind and influence the heart on the social 

uestions connected with convents and other 

oman Catholic institutions. We shall not 
give any sketch of the story, but by two ex- 
tracts indicate its topics and exhibit the 
writer’s style. ‘The heroine is Agatha, the 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Courtney, a widow 
lady, compelled by circumstances to pass some 
time abroad :— 


“Madame de Fleurier was quite sincere in her 
desire and intention, (alluded to in the conversation 
between her and the Abbé,) to convert her young 
friend, if possible, to the ‘ true faith,’ as she styled 
the Church of Rome, and then to try and induce 
her to enter a convent. ‘It would really,’ she 
often said to herself, ‘be doing the poor girl a 
kindness in providing her with so safe and peaceful 
an asylum: for in her reduced circumstances, she 
could not hope to marry according to her station ; 
and besides, Agatha’s serious views rendered her 
just the fit occupant for a convent: no eagerness 
to shine in the world; no love of balls or theatres : 
nothing in her tastes, in short, which would hinder 
her from being quite happy asa nun !’ 

‘*With this persuasion, Madame de Fleurier, in 
spite of the Abbé’s discouragements, went to work 
in a tolerably sanguine frame of mind ; and though 
one or two conversations convinced her that this 
conversion was more difficult than she had been 
willing to believe, yet the difficulty only added zest 
to the undertaking. 

‘**What strange stories you Protestants are 
taught to believe concerning us!’ she exclaimed, 
one day, when sitting alone with Agatha under the 
vine trellis in the little garden of Mrs. Courtney’s 
lodging—when, on calling a short time before upon 
her now intimate friend, she found all the family 
absent, with the exception of the eldest daughter, 
who was at work in the cool shade of the broad 
vine leaves. Her remark was in answer to some 
observations of Agatha’s on the subject of convent- 
life, drawn forth by a sketch she had lately com- 
pleted of the convent of St. Catherine’s, which, 
with its steep stone steps reaching to the water's 
edge, its solemn cypresses and’ endless number of 
windows, made a most picturesqne object for an 
artist. 

“*< To believe,’ continued the Baroness, ‘ that all 
nuns are unhappy because some few worldly- 
minded girls have rashly entered a convent, (of 
course without any vocation,) and so been unhappy 
there !’ 

“* ‘Nay,’ said Agatha, ‘T did not say I thought 
all nuns were unhappy, but I do say and think, 
that none but the searcher of hearts can ever tell 
how many bitterly regret the step which fixed their 
lot on earth—how many sigh in secret for their lost 
freedom.’ 

‘¢*My dear child, I must again tell you that you 
know not what you are speaking of; and how 
should you? Protestants read and write plenty of 
novels full of histories of unhappy nuns, and perse- 
cuted nuns, and poor young ladies forced into con- 
vents by cruel relations and treated like prisoners ; 
but no one of common sense, when he has mixed a 
little with Catholics, and learnt and seen something 
of their institutions, can fail to discover how ab- 
surdly he has been misled.’ 

‘**T take my views of convent-life from no 


‘novel, and I think I may add from no early pre- 


judice, dear madame,’ said Agatha quietly. ‘I 
take my opinion partly from undisputed facis, and 
yet more from my own conviction of what such a 
system must lead to. But after all, the great ques- 
tion is not the happiness or unhappiness of the life 








—who that expected to ensure heaven by entering 
a convent would not gladly do so at whatever cost 
of earthly comfort? I only wonder,’ added she, 
smiling, ‘that you are not all shut up in cells.’ 

“* ‘Nay, that would be going too far,’ replied the 
Baroness: ‘though perhaps the safest and holiest, 
it is not the only road to heaven, and it would be 
wrong—a real sin indeed—to enter on it without a 
real indication either in your own heart, or on the 
part of your spiritual adviser, that you are fitted 
for so peculiarly blessed a sphere ; but I do believe, 
dear Agatha,’ she continued with fervour, ‘that to 
some devout and pure souls, who seem instinctively 
to shrink from contact with the base and worldly 
among whom fate may have placed them—to such 
as these I am sure, a convent-life with its holy rites 
and calm hours of meditation, and loving inter- 
course with sister spirits, has proved a real heaven 
upon earth! I have a cousin who has been for 
years an inhabitant of a convent, and a happier or 
holier creature does not exist, I assure you; she 
could bear ample testimony to the peace and hap- 
piness enjoyed by a religicuse.’ 

** Agatha mentally wondered for how much the 
testimony of one, who dare not reveal the truth, 
should be allowed to go. ‘But granting all pos- 
sible happiness in a convent,’ said she, ‘I still 
could not admire or approve of the life of a nun. 
Is not the world the sphere of action in which our 
Great Master has placed us? and shall we venture 
to shut up the faculties He has given us—the 
hearts and powers to work and live for others— 
within the narrow confines of convent walls? It 
were useless, I fear,’ continued she, ‘to refer you 
to the Holy Scriptures, or I would ask what you 
could find there in favour of convents. Our Lord’s 
example was not one of monkish austerity, or soli- 
tary abstraction from the world, but of living in, 
though not fo it, of living and labouring for others ; 
and He prayed for His disciples—not that they 
should be taken owt of the world—but that they 
should be kept from the evil.’ 

“ «Ves, you are right, quite right!’ said a low 
voice near her, and looking round with a start, 
Agatha saw Raimond de Fleurier, who had joined 
them unperceived, and been a silent, though not 
inattentive listener to the last part of the conversa- 
tion. 

‘* “My dear son !’ cried the Baroness, ‘how you 
startled me! I declare you had no business to 
creepin upon Mdlle. Agatha and me in this sudden 
manner, and interrupt our secret discourse! be- 


sides, I thought you were out in the boat on the 
river.’ ” 


Raimond, who thus unexpectedly inter- 
rupted the Baroness’s first attempt on Agatha’s 
principles, is afterwards led, through the in- 
strumentality of M. Marcel, an excellent Pro- 
testant pastor, to discard Romanism, and he 
becomes, through Divine grace, more than a 
nominal Protestant. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that later in the story we have 
another ¢é¢e-a-téte, the closing scene of which 
we give, when interrupted by unwelcome 
visitors :— 


**«But as to making this long journey alone, 
you must not think of it,’ he continued. 

‘* *T did it once,’ said she, ‘and I am not afraid 
of going as I came.’ 

** ¢T know indeed,’ said Raimond, ‘ that in one 
sense you are never ally alone, dearest ; I too 
have now learned how all-sufficient is that Friend 
who watches the going-out and the coming-in of 
His children with so loving an eye, but—’ 

“Do not bring up difficulties then,’ said she, in- 
terrupting him with a smile; ‘you have said quite 
enough, Raimond.’ 

“**No, my Agatha, not enough,’ said Raimond 
with a faltering voice ; ‘you must indeed go—but 
not alone: the heart that I offered to you last 
year, is, I need hardly tell you, more devotedly 
and unchangeably yours than when your refusal 
almost broke it, in that scene of sorrowful parting 
at St. André. I have long indeed learned to see 
that the pain was wisely given, nay, even to bless 








the suffering, which I have felt was intended to 
chastise my undisciplined nature, and to be in no 
small degree a means of bringing it under grace, 
and imparting a desire for something beyond 
perishable earthly happiness. But though still un- 
worthy of one, who, though younger than myself, 
has been so much longer a pilgrim in that path I 
have but lately been led to seek, yet, dearest 
Agatha, I do feel it is not now tempting you from 
that blessed road to ask for your love—it is only 
asking you to tread it by my side; for our hopes 
and desires—our prayers and labours, would all be 
the same now, and the same loving hand which 
once tore me from you, and (as I blindly thought) 
from everything worth living for, has surely not 
without a meaning led me to you again! Say then, 
Agatha, can you trust me with your earthly lot ? 

“*But, Raimond, your mother—your family ? 

‘* My family have no right to control me on 
this subject, dear Agatha ; my mother has indeed 
a right to advise, but you know that unless I marry 
one of her own persuasion I cannot hope to please 
her, and I do not think it a duty to deprive myself 
for her sake of all religious sympathy and commu- 
nion in my home circle. No, dearest, think of 
yourself alone ; my conscience is clear as regards 
my family, and, I trust, that in time my dear 
mother may become reconciled at least: only tell 
me, Agatha, may I not call you mine ”’ 

‘“*You have long had my affection, Raimond,’ 
said Agatha, with the straightforward simplicity 
which was so characteristic of her; ‘we are now, 
thank God, one in faith, and I need no longer 
struggle against my own heart: if you do not 
shrink from the consequences, therefore I am yours!’ 

‘* My Agatha! this is happiness! oh how much 
greater happiness than if you had yielded to my 
entreaties last year! May I only try to be worthy 
such a companion as you, my beloved one!’ 

‘So much had the united friends to say to one 
another, that the minutes flew by as if winged ; 
and it seemed to them that an hour could scarcely 
have passed since Mrs. Courtney had gone out, 
before her carriage again drove up to the door, and 
a thundering rap disturbed the téte-d-téte,—but in 
sober reality they had spent more than two hours 
together. 

‘* Agatha rose hastily as soon as she heard the 
knock ; ‘1 really am not fit to talk to my sister-in- 
law just now,’ she exclaimed ; ‘I will slip up stairs 
to my room—I need a little solitude.’ : 

‘“**One word, dearest, before we part,’ said Rai- 
mond, detaining her ; ‘may I tell your brotherand 
his wife that you have promised yourself to me? 

‘Already, Raimond? surely we need say no- 
thing yet; I dread Gertrude’s inquisitorial looks 
and questions.’ 

‘¢* But, my Agatha, she will be ten times more 
curious if left to divine it for herself ; however, I 
would not urge this upon you for a moment, had I 
not a very strong reason.’ 

“¢* Well, I trust you,’ said Agatha ; ‘do as you 
think best : I dare not stay for your reasons now: 
farewell !’” : 

This tale is marked as Number First of a 
series, entitled ‘Great Truths Popularly Il- 
lustrated.’ Such works will not fail to exert 
wholesome influence on public opinion, if sub- 
jects of general importance are taken up and 
treated in the style in which this volume 18 
written. 





NOTICES. 

Hospitals and Sisterhoods. Murray. . 
Various isolated attempts have been made to 1- 
troduce into England some organization of female 
benevolence, similar to the Sisterhoods of Merey and 
other orders in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Strong prejudice against everything savouring of 
Popish origin has chiefly hindered due attention 
being given to an object in itself praiseworthy and 
desirable. Laymen as well as ecclesiastics of 


influence have lately urged new efforts for establish- 
ing these voluntary sisterhoods i England. ; In 
many parts of the Continent there are institutions 
for training females to tend the sick, and orders 
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of deaconesses devoting themselves to this service 
are connected with many Protestant Churches. 
Notices of these are given in this work, with 
extracts from the reports of the largest and best 
managed institutions. It appears that within 
the last seventeen years fifteen training institu- 
tions for deaconesses have been established, in 
which about four hundred and thirty unmarried 
women and widows, of all ranks, from the peasant 
girl to the baroness and countess, have been found 
to enroll themselves for services of mercy and 
charity, An appeal published for the training 
institution at Kaiserworth, in January, 1853, was 
responded to within eight months by more than a 
hundred and fifty persons of all ranks volunteering 
to join the order of Protestant Deaconesses. Be- 
sides the fifteen public institutions already referred 
to, many evangelical churches have organized 
female associations for visiting the sick, and other 
charitable services, in connexion with the churches. 
Similar devotedness and zeal may surely be found 
among Christian women in England, and under 
enlightened and judicious direction might be turned 
to useful and beneficent account, both in our public 
hospitals, and in private visitation of the sick. 
Without approving every sentiment in the present 
work, we earnestly commend it as giving a clear 
and concise statement of the whole subject, with 
many statistical facts as to the condition and opera- 
tions of charitable sisterhoods in connexion with 
hospitals on the Continent. 


A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans. By the Rev. Robert Knight. 
Bagster and Sons. 

In the parts of this volume which we have ex- 
amined we find proofs of sound critical and theolo- 
gical knowledge, and of diligent study of the works 
of previous commentators. With some of the re- 
cent German critics the author seems unacquainted, 
nor do we think that much is lost by the references 
to their works being less frequent. But of Calvin, 
the best of all commentators on the Epistle to. the 
Romans, we are surprised that Mr. Knight does 
not make more use, the quotations from his 
writings being few, while the works of modern 
authors who are indebted to the great theologian 
of the Reformation are more frequently referred 
to. Due allowance will be made for any deficiency 
of mere literary research, when it is stated that the 
work was chiefly prepared when the author was 
engaged in missionary duty in Canada, and that 
he had opportunity of consulting many of the an- 
notators only while subsequently completing his 
manuscript for the press. As a critical commen- 
tary, Mr. Knight’s volume will generally be found 
satisfactory as well as safe in its doctrinal and 
expository views. The introductory analysis of the 
contents of the epistle, and the concluding para- 
phrase of the text, are remarkably clear and ex- 
plicit, and the critical commentary may be profit- 
ably used, either for systematic study of thie epistle, 
or for occasional reference on any particular verse 
or passage, 


The Microscope and its Application to Clinical 
Medicine. By Lionel Beale, M.B., Professor of 
Physiology in King’s College, London.  S%. 
Highley. 

Tuts volume is a most valuable contribution to 

medical literature, in which scientific observation 

with the microscope is brought to bear upon the 

Pathological knowledge and the practical treatment 

of diseases, Tn the early part of the work full in- 

formation is given as to the general use of the 

Microscope, and its application to clinical medicine. 

The results of the best and most recent researches 

m particular maladies are then systematically 

stated, the description being accompanied by nume- 

Tous well-drawn illustrations. The application of 

the microscope to clinical medicine is compara- 

tively recent, and has already been attended with 

Important results. A large field of observation is 
ere opened up to the intelligent and diligent prac- 


titioner, Professor Beale’s treatise forms an ad- 
— guide to these researches, and every well 


Ucated student or practitioner of medicine ought 
Possess a work, valuable not more for the infor- 





mation which it contains than for its suggestion of 
new researches, in which the labours of attentive 
and skilful observers are sure to be rewarded with 
increase of scientific reputation and additions to 
professional knowledge. This volume forms the 
third of Highley’s series of books on medical 
science, in the Library of Science and Art, a very 
valuable series of works. 

Practical Observations on Mental and Nervous Dis- 
orders. By Alfred Beaumont Maddock, M.D. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

ON a very important and difficult class of diseases 

this is a most valuable treatise. Dr. Maddock has 

had large experience in the study and treatment of 
mental disorders, and he displays judgment and 
ability in his comments on them. We are particu- 
larly pleased with that part of the work relating to 
nervous disorders, where the mind is affected 
through the physical state of the body, to an extent 
far short of mental derangement, yet with painfully 
distressing influence on the general health and hap- 
piness. Not only professional men, but the friends 
of sufferers of this class will derive important know- 
ledge and useful hints from Dr. Maddock’s book. 

The detailed narratives of particular cases illus- 

trate the several classes of disorders of which the 

author treats. 








SUMMARY. 

THE twenty-fifth volume of the Library Edition of 
the Waverley Novels (A. and C. Black), containing 
‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ and ‘Castle Dangerous,’ 
completes this new issue of the great novelist’s 
works. To this volume is appended a copious 
index to the whole of the novels, with index of 
names, glossary, and other supplementary matter. 
The chief index consists of an analysis of each 
novel, with a sketch of the characters introduced 
and of the principal incidents. We have on various 
occasions expressed our satisfaction with this, and 
with other editions of Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
which the present publishers are issuing, and we 
are glad that the copyright is in the hands of those 
in whom a spirit of sympathising nationality will 
combine with commercial enterprise to do ample 
justice to a literary property in which a truly na- 
tional interest must be felt. 

A new edition, the third, of the Handbook for 
Travellers in Turkey (Murray), describing Con- 
stantinople, Turkey in Europe and in Asia, Arme- 
nia, and Mesopotamia, contains additional matter, 
from the latest sources of information, both from 
published works and private communication of 
travellers and residents in the Levant. The maps, 
itineraries, and the general hints for travelling, 
render the volume complete as a guide-book, while 
the descriptive and historical notices are as extended 
as is compatible with the size of a convenient 
handbook. 

In the useful elementary class-books compiled 
by Mr. Walter M’Leod, of the Royal Military 
School at Chelsea, is added A Hand Atlas for Class 
Teaching (Longman and Co.), comprising twenty- 
nine coloured maps, of very convenient form, and 
complete enough to be useful for reference as well 
as suitable for instruction. <A new edition is issued 
of Bell's Popular Stenography (Edinburgh: Ken- 
nedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), a 
system which is highly commended by those who 
use it, on account of its simplicity, the insertion of 
vowel symbols being dispensed with. The difficulty 
of the plan to the majority of learners will be found 
in the greater stretch of memory requisite for using 
the arbitrary marks than is needed in systems 
somewhat less simple, but sufficiently expeditious 
for ordinary purposes of reporting. 

In Shaw’s ‘Family Library’ (J. F. Shaw), is 
given a Life of the Emperor Nicholas J., with 
notices of the Russian empire, its army, navy, and 
resources. In the ‘Select Library of Fiction’ 
(Chapman and Hall), two volumes contain Mary 
Barton, a tale of Manchester Life, and The Blithe- 
dale Romance, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Laughs 
T have put a Pen to; ov, Fun-jotting, by N. Parker 
Willis (Samuel Rowe), a series of sketches, with 
some smartness in the author's peculiar strain, 
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suited for those who are satisfied with reading of 
the lightest magazine style. 

An educational book of a superior stamp, both 
in regard to the importance of the matter, and the 
clearness and simplicity of the treatment, is enti- 
tled Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial Life, 
and the Conditions of Industrial Suceess (Groom- 
bridge and Sons), edited by the Rev. Richard 
Dawes, M.A., Dean of Hereford. If not used 
directly as a class-book, these lessons will afford 
texts for oral exposition either to adults or the 
young, on subjects of everyday interest connected 
with industrial pursuits. By such a course of 
instruction, the ideas are carried out which the 
Dean of Hereford has advocated in his ‘ Hints for 
the Improvement of Secular Education,’ and to 
which Lord Ashburton has more publicly called 
attention under the name of ‘Common Things.’ 
In a particular department of popular knowledge, 
The Chemistry of Common Life, by James F. W. 
Johnstone, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons), Part VI. 
describes ‘the Liquors we ferment,’ with various 
economical and physiological hints. Llements of 
Geometry and Mensuration, with Easy Exercises, 
for the use of schools and adult classes, by Thomas 
Lund, B.D., Part I., Geometry as a Science 
(Longman and Co.), the author's design being to 
simplify the study of geometry, and to render 
instruction in its principles and its practical appli- 
cations more the result of intelligent knowledge 
and less the result of mechanical memory. Mr. 
Lund’s former experience, in connexion with the 
University, when Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, must have satisfied him 
of the defect of present systems of teaching in 
regard to many pupils for whom a better know- 
ledge of this department is desired than what 
merely suffices for purposes of college routine. 
An educational book of another kind, for the pri- 
vate study of young ladies, is entitled Female Hap- 
piness: or, the Ladies’ Handbook of Life, edited, 
with a preface, by the Rev. J. Edward Cox, M.A., 
Rector of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate (Tegg and Co.) 

In the series of Stanford’s Emigrant’s Guides 
(Edward Stanford), Canada, its present condition, 
prospects, and resources, is described by William 
Hutton, for twenty years an agricultural resident 
in that colony, and now secretary to the Govern- 
ment Board of Statistics, a little work full of 
authentic and practical information for the use of 
intending emigrants. 

To those interested in prophetical speculations, a 
new edition of Popular Readings in the Revelations 
(Johnstone and Hunter), by the Rev. William Gra- 
ham, F.R.S., will afford matter for study and re- 
flection in connexion with past history and current 
events, as well as predictions of the future destiny 
of nations. A treatise on Confirmation ; or, The 
Vow Renewed and the Battle Fought, by the Rev. 
B. L. Wilts, M.A., is addressed to candidates for 
this ecclesiastical rite, showing its practical bearings 
and obligations. Three Sermons on the War, by 
the Rev. John Edward Kempe, M.A., Rector 
of St. James’s, Westminster (Skeffington), were 
preached before a congregation which included 
Lord Aberdeen and other public men. One of the 
discourses was that of the Public Fast Day, Apri! 
26th. The lawfulness of war, the duty of national 
humiliation, and of dependence on Divine Provi- 
dence, are the subjects of the discourses, with 
applications to our national position and prospects. 

Of miscellaneous pamphlets, the following are 
the titles. Some Account of the Brigade of Hos- 
pital Conveyance-Carts attached to the Army of the 
East, formed on the improvements suggested by 
Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, R.A., and Mr. Guthrie, the 
army surgeon (Renshaw). Poetical Laudatory 
Portraits, reprinted from the ‘Londonderry Sen- 
tinel.’ Why are we at War with Russia? or, 
Englishnen sacrificed to Mahomet. (Hardwicke), 
by an East-Anglian. The Captivity and its Me- 
mentoes; being a part of the ‘Library of Biblical 
Literature’ (Freeman). Vertigo; a medical essay, 
by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D. (Churchill). The 
Cross and the Age; or, the New Reformation (See- 
leys), containing hints on monasticism, priesteraft, 
the right of private judgment, extramural inter- 
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ments, and a variety of other topics. King Nut- 
cracker, and the poor boy Reinhold, a Christmas 
story, with pictures, translated from the German 
of Heinrich Hoffman, by A. H. (W. S. Orr and 
The Nunneries Question; a report of a 
Catholic Meeting held at St. Martin’s Hall, Long- 
The Sword of the 
Lord ; a sermon preached on the National Fast 
Day at Edinburgh, by the Rev. R. J. Candlish, 
7 (Johnstone 
Cronstadt and the Russian Fleet 
(John W. Parker and Son), reprinted from 


Co.). 


acre, (Burns and Lambert). 


from the text Jeremiah, xlvii. 6, 
and Hunter). 


‘ Fraser's Magazine’ for May. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Alison’s Europe, 1815 to 1852, Vol. 3, Svo, cloth, 15s. 
Allah’s This‘le and Cedar of Lebanon, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
Atkinson’s (G.) Shipping Laws, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ee Sheriff Law, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Beechwood’s (W.) The Friends, and other Poems, cloth, 6s. 
Blakey’s Angler’s Guide to Rivers of Scotland, bds., 2s. 6d. 
Bokinga; a Novel, by M. Rae, illustrated, post Svo, 10s, 6d. 
Brewster’s (Sir P.) More Worlds than One, post 8vo, 6s, 
Bridge’s (C.) Christian Ministry, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Chavasse’s Advice to Mothers, 3rd edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
a to a Wife and a Mother, feap. 8vo, 9s. 
Cholmondeley’s (Thos.) Ultima Thule, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cousin’s (Victor) Philosophy of Kant, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Dante's Vision of 11 ‘Il, {-,nslated by T. Brooksbank, 5s. 
De Beanvoir’s (A.) Ques.iones Mosaice, Svo, cloth, 12s. 








Dona Bianca of Navarre, by Don F, N. Villoslada, £1 11s. 6d. 


Dower’s (W. C.) Religious Partizanship, &c., 16mo, 5s. 
Every Child’s Coloured Picture Story Book, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Fletcher’s Deaf and Dumb Boy, 6th edition, 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


Folliott’s (Rev. W.) Cartmel Parish, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Gerard's (G.) Clytia, and other Poems, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Gurney’s Memoir, edited by J. B. Braithwaite, 2 vols., £1. 
Harvey (Rev. W. W.) on the Creeds, 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. 


Herschel’s (Mrs.) Memoir, by Her Daughter, fep. cl. 6s. 6d. 


Hilpert’s German Dictionary, complete, new edition, 15s, 

Hood (W. C.) on Criminal Lunatics, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Hoskin’s (S. E.) Charles the Second, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s. 

Hugo’s (Rev. T.) Course of Sermons, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Kidd’s (W.) Canary, square 16mo, cloth, 6s. 

Landmann’s (Col.) Recollections, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s, 

Light through the Clouds, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Linden Grange, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

pi or, England’s Debt to Judah, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
artin’s (Rev. J.) Angler’s Guide, 12mo, cloth; 3s. 


Massey’s (G.) Ballad of Babe Christabel, 3rd edition, 2s, 6d. 


Merrifield’s (F.) Burgess’s Manual, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Museum of Science and Art, Vol. 2, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Neale’s (F. A.) Evenings at Antioch, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Newman’s History of British Ferns, 3rd edition, 8vo, 18s. 
Oxenden’s (Rev. 4.) Cottage Sermons, 2nd series, 2s. 6d. 


Passages from the Life ofa Daughter at Home, 5th ed. 3s. 6d. 
Pleasant Nursery Picture Book, coloured, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Preliminary Address of Origines Kalendarice Italic, 2s. 6d. 
Private Devotions and Family Prayers, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Radclitfe’s (C. B.) Epilepsy, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Rhode’s (Capt. G.) European Turkey, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Riddle’s (Rev. J. E.) History of the Papacy, 2 vols., £1 4s. 
Schmitz’s History of Rome, illustrated, 6th edition, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (W. E.) Vestiges of Divine Vengeance, feap. 8vo, 3s. 
Theodoreti Ecclesiastica Historic recensuit T. Gaisford, 10s. 
Waddington’s (Rev. G.) Greek Church, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Walshe on Diseases of the Lungs, &c., 2nd edition, 12s. 6d. 


Wilberforce’s (Archdeacon) Sermons on the New Birth, 3s. 
Wilkinson’s (Rev. H. W.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


the resolution adopted by the Committee of Sub- 
scribers to a ‘Memorial of the Great Exhibition,’ 
which was inclosed in your letter of the 3rd inst., 
and in which his Royal Highness’s council is 
solicited ‘as to the best mode of transmitting to 
posterity a memorial of that great event.’ 

‘*In the very natural desire to record the suc- 
cess of that great national undertaking, which has 
reflected so much credit on the enterprise and per- 
severance of the people of this country, his Royal 
Highness most cordially concurs. The same desire 
necessarily forced itself upon the Royal Commis- 
sioners, when they had to consider the best mode 
of applying the surplus which, on finally closing 
the accounts of the Exhibition, remained in their 
hands. 

‘They agreed that its most appropriate memo- 
rial would be found in the attempt to perpetuate 
some of the advantages which that undertaking 
had been intended to produce, viz., the fostering 
and promoting of general education in the Arts and 
Sciences as applied to productive industry; and 
his Royal Highness would refer you to the pub- 
lished Report of the Royal Commissioners on the 
disposal of that surplus, for a detailed explanation 
of his own personal opinion and that of the Royal 
Commissioners as tu the best mode of effecting this 
object. 

‘*Tt seems to his Royal Highness that the wishes 
of those who have subscribed to the proposed 
Memorial would be most satisfactorily met by the 
adoption of some plan which, while it harmonized 
with the objects recommended by the Royal Com- 
missioners in their Report, should still preserve a 
distinctive character, and should be calculated to 
mark the specific nature of the purpose which the 
subscribers to this Memorial have had in view. 
“Tn the uncertainty his Royal Highness must 
necessarily be under, with respect to the wishes 
and feelings of the Subscribers, he would not wish 
to give more than a very vague idea of the manner 
in which he thinks this purpose may be best ef- 
fected. It might probably be done by the endow- 
ment of one or more Professorships ; by the insti- 
tution of periodical Exhibitions; by the purchase 
of fine works of Art for the National Museums; or 
by the endowment of prizes for specific objects. 
But that which strikes his Royal Highness at this 
moment as the simplest and most effectual method, 
would be to found Scholarships, as prizes for pro- 
ficiency in certain branches of study connected with 
Art and Science. These might be Travelling 
Scholarships, and if the sum subscribed should 
amount to 10,000/., the interest would be sufficient 
to found four, or one for each of the four great 
classes into which the Exhibition was divided, while 
by this means, also, the connexion between our 





efforts in Art and Science and those of other nations, 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION MEMORIAL, 


Ir was announced last week bya contemporary more 
favoured and interested in matters relating to the 
Great Exhibition of ’51 than ourselves, that the 
scheme of erecting a statue of Prince Albert in Hyde- 
park, on the site of the Crystal Palace, has been 
It is extremely gratifying to find that 
so much deference is paid to public opinion when 
directed by nicely balanced judgment and impartial 
Although our contemporary took some 
pains in Octeber last to prove to the Lord Mayor 
that he must ‘‘be content with the initiative of 
the fact—without claiming the initiative of the 
idea,’ it was clear from the first that such a fulsome 
species of compliment would neither be acceptable 
to his Royal Highness nor to the people. The 
Memorial Committee have at length come to the 
same opinion, and, turning altogether aside from 
the ‘‘idea” of a statue, have applied, drolly enough, 
to Prince Albert himself for advice as to what to 
do with the money. £7000 is about the amount | be adopted by them as may carry out their object 
subscribed, and this, it is said, may reach to 
£10,000. The following very sensible letter, pub- 
lished in the ‘Times’ and ‘ Athenzeum’ of Saturday | and he would be glad to find that it was also one 
last, has been received from the Prince in reply :— 
“Buckingham Palace, May 6, 1854. 

‘* Sir, —I have had the honour of receiving and | ing. 
submitting to his Royal Highness Prince Albert 


abandoned. 


reasoning. 


would be maintained. 

“The competition for such prizes, as being im- 
mediately connected with the objects of the Great 
Exhibition, might, if so wished, be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Commissioners, who 
might meet publicly each year, on the anniversary 
of the opening of the Exhibition, to announce the 
successful competitors, when the Reports of the 
preceding year, which the Scholars should be in- 
structed to furnish, might also be read, and their 
publication for general use afterwards undertaken 
by the Commissioners. 

‘*His Royal Highness merely throws out this 
suggestion as illustrative of his idea of the manner 
in which’ the memory of the Exhibition would be 
most worthily perpetuated, and does not give it as 
a matured plan which he proposes for the adoption 
of the Committee ; but should this, or any similar 
plan, meet their views, he would have much plea- 
sure in further discussing the subject with them. 
The only wish he can have is that such a plan may 


in the manner most satisfactory to the subscribers, 
as well as most beneficial to the country generally: 


towards which his Royal Highness would be 
enabled himself to have the pleasure of contribut- 
T have, &c., C. GREY. 





[May 27 








The Prince’s suggestion turns rather in favour of 
establishing four Travelling Scholarships. The in- 
tention is good, but we doubt exceedingly if any 
substantial benefit will result from this appropria- 
tion of the fund. What good has resulted to Art 
from the Travelling Scholarships of the Royal 
Academy? Sir Hans Sloane, and Mr. T. L. Hook 
an Associate now living, are, we believe, the only 
travelling students of the Academy whose names 
will even be remembered in its Exhibition Catalogue, 
The Academy sends a travelling student to Rome 
once in every three years—first a painter, then a 
sculptor, then an architect; so that a painter, 
sculptor, or architect, only finds his way to the 
model school of Art under the p:tronage of the 
Royal Academy once in nine years. ‘The little 
good resulting from this mode of education accounts, 
probably, for the parsimony of its use. It has pro- 
duced no one painter, sculptor, or architect of any 
particular repute, and the system, as a means of 
memorialising the Great Exhibition, is one of very 
insubstantial character. Of all the suggestions of 
Prince Albert we prefer that which reters to the 
purchase of fine works’ of Art for the National 
Museum. There is no contemporary school of 
painting in the world equal to the existing British 
school, and we think the purchase of the best avail- 
able picture or piece of sculpture of the year would 
in time form an admirable and lasting memorial 
gallery. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


ONE of the events of the artistic season is to be 
noted in the above exhibition, which continues to 
attract numerous visitors, and by the sale of some 
of its more important works, to achieve a consi- 
derable success. Some of the best artists of France 
are undoubtedly present here, and of their works 
specimens inferior only to the very best. The 
name most familiar in England is probably that of 
Ary Scheffer. His lrancesca di Rimini (179), 
which is a copy in duplicate of the original at 
Florence, attracts immediate notice. Always firm 
and complete in composition, and in expression of 
deep and solemn feeling, singuiar and almost soli- 
tary in his peculiar power of conveying devotional 
feeling, this artist’s qualities, all but the last, are 
eminent in the present work. The form of the 
female figure, though conveying no sense of origi- 
nality, is elegant, and contrasts brilliantly with 
the gloom of the Inferno. The figures of Dante 
and Virgil are also excellent in position, expression, 
and colour. The graceful sweetness of Virgil's 
muse, and the more rugged profundity of Dante's, 
appear contrasted in the features of the respective 
poets. Unfortunately, the face of Francesca’s 
companion is concealed, and we cannot help con- 
sidering the flesh painting of the female figure to 
be too flat, pale, and uniform for living flesh, if 
such be intended; it wants warmth and variety; 
and the same may be said of the male figure, where 
the hands also have a delicacy and peculiarity of 
shape which almost amount to weakness. Grief, 
however, is finely expressed by the attitude of the 
man’s hand. Notwithstanding its size also, the 
texture of the painting is thin. The result of the 
whole is impressive, though painful. Far more 
pleasing in the latter respect is The Conversion of 
St. Augustine (181). This is also a duplicate. It 
is one of the most complete subjects in the room, 
quite congenial to the artist’s style, and exhibiting 
to perfection his peculiar powers. Both pictures 
have been purchased; the former by Lord Elles- 
mere for 1200 guineas, the latter by the Duke of 
Argyll for 250. The Entombment (130), an altar- 
piece, flat in treatment, low in colour, but of stu 
died arrangement and peculiar religious expression, 
meets with little sympathy in this country. Dome 
minor pictures in the rooms bear this artist's name, 
but are inferior in importance. An equally cele- 
brated name with that of Ary Schefier is Pa 

Delaroche. The Death of the Duc de Guise (59), 


from the Duke d’Aumale, is a subject in which 3 
crowd of figures is grouped with unusual en 
Every portion of the interior is firmly painted, a0 





“To Thomas Challis, Esq., M.P., &c.” 


the effect of placing the dead body apart from the 
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murderers is finely managed. In the other picture, 
which is a sketch of the fresco in the Hemicycle of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, a wonderful 
facility is shown in grouping a number of unoccu- 
pied figures. The labour and thought displayed 
in this great design are astonishing. It is in the 
ideal only that M. Delaroche fails—his Phi- 
dias is no more than an undignified and rather 
savage-looking old Frenchman, and the too mascu- 
line figure distributing wreaths below resembles 
Fortune rather than Fame, in the indiscriminate 
freedom with which she is serving out the articles 
in question. Another great name is that of Horace 
Vernet. The only one of the two compositions 
which convey any idea of the artist of Versailles is 
Hunting the Mouflon (194), which is a fine drawing 
full of life and highly coloured. In the opposite 
picture, The Parting (195), there are some fatal al- 
legorical inconsistencies, and the colour is raw and 
unpleasing. The conversation scenes of M. Plas- 
sau claim the next notice. The Foot-bath (162) 
is the best of these exquisite bits of small and firm 
handling, the delicacy, purity, and crispness of 
which are most eminent. This has been purchased 
for Her Majesty. The Lady and Lapdog (161), 
and The Concert (163), are two others of distin- 
guished excellence, both of which are also sold. 
Some peculiarities of treatment of the tapestry in 
the background of the subject (161) also deserve 
notice. The pictures:of M. Pierre E. Frere are 
much in the same class, though not so decidedly 
ofa cabinet character. They unite to an almost 
equal degree of firm and delicate treatment of small 
objects, much freedom in the subordinate parts, 
and occasional masses of broad light, which point 
toahigher style. Thus the figure La Blanchisseuse 
(86) is picturesque in itself as to light and shade, 
whilst the rags she is washing are painted with an 
astonishing minuteness and reality. The Young 
Sempstress (61) is a good instance of light diffused 
through a room, though slightly hazy, arranged in 
the manner of Ostade and the Dutch, with the 
same low colour. The Prayer (89) only needs a 
greater degree of body to be a painting of first- 
class excellence. The light and shade here are as 
good as in either of the former, with a rich full 
colour, and an expression in the features of the 
orphan girl which make a charming picture. Two 
or three subjects from the accomplished pencil of 
the famed Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur are a great acqui- 
sition to this gallery. 4 Drove of Cattle in Brit- 
tany (25) possesses every quality of pleasing. The 
character given to the oxen and sheep is lively and 


‘natural, and heath was seldom or ever better 


painted. Zhe Chalk Wagon in the Limousin (26) 
1s another excellent production by this lady. 
Nothing can exceed in versatility the pencil of M. 
Frangois Biard. It seems almost impossible to 
believe that subjects in such various styles of com- 
position, treatment, and colouring should have 
proceeded from the same hand. The flights of his 
invention and the sallies of his humour are equally 
astonishing. Gulliver in the Isle of Giants (18) is 
intended for a study of flowers and insects, on a 
large scale, among which the little Gulliver appears, 
teady to be clutched by a gigantic hand which 
appears with a laughing face behind it in the 
corner. The canvas is full of subject, which yet 
does not br disagreeably crowded, an effect 
ansing probably from the facile execution of the 
artist: the effect of the whole may be considered 
as peculiar and novel rather than pleasing. The 
Interior of a Custom-house (12) is by far the most 
interesting of these scenes, and the best painted. 
The ludicrous situations of the unfortunate English 
travellers under the tyranny of the douaniers will 
recal many a similar scene of vexation to hosts of 
Spectators. The highly natural arrangement of 
the whole of this very full scene shows the rapid 
invention of the painter. Quite irreconcileable 
With the skill of the last is the want of dramatic 
force in the picture Madame du Barry consulting 
Cagliostro on her destiny (10). The rich hangings, 
glittering furniture, the robes, dresses, and the 
accoutrements of the impostor, play the parts here. 
The lady is startled, but at what? At her own 
fears; but what then is there to rouse them? The 





story at least is not told, and the idea now too old 
and hackneyed to induce the spectator to make one 
up for himself. Before the Party (11), and After 
the Party (12), are two scenes of perfectly French 
humour and character. The Hammock (16), in the 
large scale, suffers from a most complete nonentity 
of expression in the woman’s features. The 
Widow's Mite (60), by Dubufe, is a picture that 
is much admired. It fills the canvass too full, but 
yet would take good rank in a gallery. Two 
figures, The Morning and The Evening of Life, by 
Charles Landelle (136 and 137), exhibit, one a 
very delicate bit of flesh painting in the face, the 
other a sombre intensity: the prominence of both 
arises from good drawing. 

Amongst the rest we notice The Repose (6), by 
M. Baron, a bit of rich colour, a quality which is 
not so frequent as might be expected in the room. 
The figures in this subject, however, are strangely 
placed. The Greck Pirates (40), by Decamps, is a 
specimen of the style of a favourite artist,’ whose 
works reach high prices. Though full in colour, 
and rich in impasto, there is little to admire in this 
picture. The Chinese Guitarist (52), by M. Devi- 
deux, is the most remarkable instance of impasto 
in the room. It is loaded with paint, and attains 
a mass of rich solid colour by this means. The 
conversation of Duverger, Fauvelot, Fichel, and 
Lafon, all deserve notice, though inferior to those 
above mentioned. A subject, flatly painted by L. 
Moulignon, not in the catalogue, representing 
children at play with a cat, is an eminent instance 
of the remarkably good figure-drawing of the 
French school. Two drawings by Schlesinger, The 
Hatchis (175), and The Chibouque (176), may also 
be luoked at for this. M. Théodore Frére’s Street 
and House in Cairo (83 and 84), are rich in colour, 
and good specimens of light and shade. 

In landscape there is certainly very little to 
admire. The ambitious attempts of M. Gudin to 
represent stormy and still water are eminently un- 
successful, though. his pictures approximate in 
parts to the truth of nature. A Meadow with 
Cattle, by Coignard (36), is superior to the rest ; 
as are also the works of M. Jules Dupre and Paul 
Huet. The works of M. Isabey are full of interest, 
but fail in the true delineation of nature. A few 
landscapes with figures, by M. Le Poittevin, though 
painted in a flat manner, as if for panels, have 
a vigour and truth which give them prominence. 
But the most remarkable of this artist's works is 
The Right of Might (144), where a savage ruffian, 
one of a band of depredators who are carrying fire, 
plunder and violation into a country farm-house, 
stands amid a heap of slaughtered animals with 
a hideous gesture of ferocity. Notwithstanding 
its horrors, the picture bears inspection, and the 
anatomy of the figure, marked but not exaggerated, 
deserves attention. An excellent landscape, though 
a little hard, is from the pencil of M. Thuillier, 
Mont Blane from the Valley of Chamonix (186), 
remarkable for the clear firm drawing and shading 
of some mountain pines. Another in the old for- 
mal style, with warm dark foreground and bright 
distance, stated to have been in the collection of 
Louis Philippe, is one of the most pleasing of this 
class—The Campagna of Rome (85), by M. Jadin 
Louis. In fruit there is nothing remarkable. 

On the whole we may conclude, that so far as 
this collection goes, the result is favourable rather 
than otherwise to our estimate of contemporary 
English art. We have no Ary Scheffer, no 
Delaroche ; but there is nothing else which could 
not be matched in England, and in landscape there 
is no approach to us on the part of the French 
school... Their colour also is decidedly inferior, and 
the number of raw or cold pictures is remarkable. 
There is a peculiar tendency to this in the con- 
versation pieces, which is perhaps meant to be 
compensated in some way by their situation on the 
walls of rooms. But they excel in invention, easy 
graceful composition, variety and facility, and in 
many cases, in figure drawing. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that many of these pictures have 
been long painted, and the assemblage is necessarily 
heterogeneous in point of age. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE recent purchase by the Government of Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, leads us to hope that 
there is some intention of devoting that commo- 
dious and well-situated mansion to the use of the 
Learned Societies, and that they will be able ere 
long to carry out the desirable principle of juxta- 
position, concerning which so many appeals have of 
late been made. There are large means in this 
country for the support of an efficient corps of 
Learned Societies, and when they get rid of the bur- 
densome expenditure of house-rent they will have 
more money to devote to scientific purposes. The 
financial resources of the Societies require amend- 
ment, however, in other particulars than this. We 
think the system of allowing members to compound 
for their subscriptions is open to objection. The 
subscription of the Linnean Society, for example, is 
31. per annum, but 260 out of their 420 members 
have compounded for life by the payment of ten 
years’ subscription in advance. There are thus only 
160 paying members, and unless there be a con- 
tinual incoming accession of members, bringing 
new fees and new compositions, there is not the 
wherewithal to meet expenses. The Society is not 
self-supporting. If the wind but drop for a season 
it falls into debt. Many have supposed that if the 
compositions be funded the interest derived from 
their investment supplies the place of subscriptions, 
but this is altogether a mistake. The duration of 
life in men engaged in healthful scientific pursuits 
is much beyond the human average. Many of the 
Linnean compounders have been enjoying the 
privileges of the Society, and receiving its Transac- 
tions gratis for periods of thirty, forty, and even 
fifty years. 420 members paying 3/. per annum 
would yield an income of 1260/., but the income 
derivable from 160 subscriptions, and 260 funded 
compositions would only be little more than 7002, 
that is, supposing such compositions, amounting to 
78001., were funded. The Linnean Society has 
been kept alive during the last ten years only by the 
liberality and truly generous spirit of a compara- 
tively small coterie of its members. In 1843 no 
less a sum than 1000/. was subscribed by these few to 
relieve it from debt. The Secretary conducts the 
whole business of the Society without any remunera- 
tion whatever, and the President has within the last 
few months presented to it a donation of a hundred 
guineas, with the aid of which, and a tolerable 
accession of new members, its financial position 
has during the last year a little improved. The 
Geological Society, which numbers 871 members, 
has only about 200 paying members ; the remainder 
have compounded for life, and all that the Society 
derives from these funded compositions is 115é. 
annually. But the Society which has made the 
boldest advance of late years is the Geographical. 
The subscription is only 2/. per annum, and mem- 
bers may compound for life by a payment of 251. 
112 members have been added to the list during 
the past year, and it numbers 850 in all. Only 
300 of these are paying members, and the funded 
compositions yield only 63/. per annum. But the 
Geographical Society shows a good balance sheet, 
because it is thriving largely on the incoming fees 
and compositions. It is, what is vulgarly called, 
“eating the calf in the cow’s belly,” preparing to 
bequeath the same kind of legacy to the next gene- 
ration as the Linnean has inherited from the last. 
Owing to their large influx of fees and compositions, 
the Geographical Society have a balance at their 
bankers’ of 786/. According to their estimate of 
expenditure for the present year, the Council of the 
Geographical Society do not propose to fund any 
portion of their cash in hand. With the addition 
of the Government grant of 500/., they hope to 
realise an income of 2600/., to be expended as 
follows :—650l. in Journal and Royal Premiums, 
and 17501. in Rent, Salaries, Office Expenses; 
Library, Office Fittings and Expenses incident to 
Removal! We recommend the Societies to in- 
crease their rate of compositions every year, until 
they cease altogether. The system is all very 
agreeable at thé outset, but it leads to poverty. 
New Societies thrive under it, while old ones 
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have become impoverished. Along with the jux- 
taposition of the Societies, a General Committee 
should be formed of the various Councils, with a 
view of forming a sort of Commission of Inquiry 
into these matters. 
English literature has been much indebted to 
military men, not only for works on professional 
subjects, but for books in which the results of 
scientific observation, historical research, and ad- 
venturous travel are recorded, not to speak of 
efforts in fiction, poetry, and lighter departments 
of literature. The army supplies a fair proportion 
of authors annually. This may be the case while 
the average education of British officers is inferior 
to that of men of the same rank in other countries, 
and greatly below what it ought to be. Some 
years ago the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
been so much scandalized by the gross ignorance of 
the English language shown by a cavalry officer, 
that he issued an order, as Commander-in-Chief, 
that no candidate should receive his appointinent 
till he had passed a certain standard examination. 
This examination was instituted, but it gradually 
degenerated from its original purpose of securing 
an average education befitting an officer and a gen- 
tleman, to a routine course of instruction, for mas- 
tering which a system of temporary cramming or 
coaching proved sufficient. We are glad to find 
that steps are being taken for altering the system 
as at present in operation at Sandhurst. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, in moving the army estimates this 
session, justly described the examination as both 
too limited and too severe. ‘‘It was too limited,” 
he said, ‘‘because certain text-bouoks were re- 
quired to be exclusively studied before a youth 
could obtain a commission, so that not the best but 
often the quickest memory was successful. He 
proposed that this examination should be conducted 
on a different principle; that the study of parti- 
cular books should not be required, but that. the 
candidate who had received a liberal education, 
upon showing what he had learnt, should be ex- 
amined in that, and that if he showed that he had 
had a fair and gentlemanly education, and that his 
abilities would enable him to take advantage of it, 
he would obtain a commission.” The editor of the 
‘English Journal of Education,’ in commenting on 
this proposal, says, ‘‘It is certain that there is a 
class of schools and tutors to whom the new arrange- 
ment will be very unacceptable, since, if these 
views are acted on, their occupation is gone. No 
parents and friends will send their boys to be pre- 
pared for the examinations by those whose only 
1ecommendation has been their success in cramming, 
when once it becomes known that a fair and gen- 
tlemanly education is all that is required. It is 
reported, however, but we trust there is no truth 
in the report, that considerable influence in the 
practical working of the Sandhurst examination is 
exercised by this class of masters; that the pro- 
posed reform will be resisted or at least evaded 
there; that no change of any value will be made in 
the character of the examination; and that the 
office of cramming candidates down to the zero 
point of mental power will continue to be as lucra- 
tive as before.” Wetrust that every consideration 
will be set aside but the benefit of the public ser- 
vice, especially in the present aspect of political 
affairs. In the existing state of scientific progress 
and discovery the education of military men is of 
far greater importance than in former times, when 
mere force and courage were the main elements of 
success of war. Jn the military schools abroad the 
courses of instruction have kept pace with the ad- 
vancement of science, and its applications to mili- 
tary service in every department. There are many 
branches of knowledge with which a greater 
acquaintance would often prove advantageous. 
One essential step, we think, in the proposed 
changes in education, should be the requirement of 
competent knowledge of subjects taught in ordi- 
nary elementary schools, previous to admission 
either to Sandhurst or Woolwich, or other military 
colleges. The time spent at these institutions 
ought to be wholly devoted to special subjects 
bearing upon military science and art. In other 
departments of professional study, as in the medical 


schools, the plan is now adopted of having a pre- 
liminary examination at entrance, and also periodi- 
cal testing examinations. Similar arrangements 
should be made in regard to the military schools, 
It is gratifying to find that the Oxford petition in 
favour of the Government measure of University 
Reform has received so many signatures. The list 
contains the names of four heads of houses, eight 
professors, above fifty tutors and lecturers, and 
about a hundred other resident members of Con- 
vocation. We miss from the list a few names 
which we might have expected to see, such as that 
of the Savilian Professor of Geometry, Baden 
Powell, probably because he was one of the Royal 
Commissioners; but such names will probably 
be attached to another petition, expressing desire 
for greater measures of reform, extending to the 
studies of the university as well as matters of con- 
stitution and administration, the number of signa- 
tures to which is said to amount as yet only to 
ten or twelve. 

Mr. Macaulay has been elected President of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Tnstitution in the room 
of the late Professor Wilson. It is hoped that 
Mr. Macaulay will visit Edinburgh at the close of 
the parliamentary session, and though he may not 
publicly appear before his constituents in any 
political demonstration, he will probably avail 
himself of the opportunity of delivering an address 
on some of the literary or philosophical objects 
connected with the Institution which has honoured 
itself by electing him its President. 

The Bishop of Orleans and M. S. de Sacy have 
been elected Members of the French Academy, in 
the room of M. Tessot and M. Jay, deceased. The 
former is one of the most eminent French church- 
men of the day, is an eloquent preacher, and has 
written learnedly and well on educational and church 
matters. M. de Sacy is editor of the ‘Journal 
des Débats,’ is an admirable politieal writer and 
literary critic, and is possessed of vast reading. 

On Sunday last, at the advanced age of 84, died 
Mr. George Clint, of distinguished eminence in 
his time as a portrait painter, and formerly an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. His connexion 
was chiefly among actors, and to him we are in- 
debted for some of our very best dramatic scenee 
and portraits. His principal pictures, now in the 
collection of the Garrick Club, are C. Kemblg 
and Fawcett, in the play of Charles the Second ; 
Mathews, in Monsieur Mallet; Farren, Farley, 
and Jones, in The Clandestine Marriage ; Liston, 
Blanchard, Mathews, and Emery, in Love, Law, 
and Physic ; and Munden, Knight, Mrs. Orger, 
and Miss Cubitt, in Lock and Key. 

We have much pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the prospectus of a work about to 
be issued under the superintendence of Mr. S. C. 
Hall, which will undoubtedly form one of, if not 
the most beautiful and instructive books of art pro- 
duced in this country. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, in the same spirit of generosity which 
prompted Mr. Vernon to give to Mr. Hall the privi- 
lege of publishing the Vernon Gallery in his ‘ Art 
Journal,’ have accorded to the same gentleman the 
right to issue a series of engravings from the chefs 
@ ceuvres of ancient and modern art in the palaces 
of Windsor, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne. 
The gift of Mr. Vernon was clogged with the con- 
dition, that the whole collection should be included 
in the series. But, in the present instance, the 
selection has been left without reserve to the dis- 
crimination of the editor, and, among collections so 
extensive and various, the only difficulty will be to 
confine the work within reasonable limits, with- 
out omitting many pictures of great value. The 
public cannot fail to appreciate the liberality 
which places within their reach the means of 
participating in the enjoyment of possessions of 
such rare beauty and value, and to assist by their 
patronage of Mr. Hall’s labours, in securing the 
execution of the work in a style of art worthy of 
the boon, and of the country to whom it is given. 
The specimen engravings, which have been com- 
pleted, give ample earnest of the editor's determi- 
nation to fulfil the trust committed to him with 
judgment and liberality, A most interesting ex- 





hibition of these, together with the copies in water- 
colour taken for the use of the engraver, is now 
open at Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall. It includes speci- 
mens from both ancient and modern masters, 
selected with excellent taste, and executed with 
admirable truthfulness and spirit. The engravings 
are by the best artists, native and foreign, and 
finished in a style which will bear comparison with 
the most costly productions of a similar nature, 
The works of living masters are engraved with their 
direct approval, and they have undertaken to 
‘*touch” the proofs. Those of the ancient and 
dead masters are to be subject to the approval of 
Mr. Uwins, her Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures in 
Ordinary. In this way the best guarantee is 
secured for the faithfulness and finish of the en- 
gravings. Before appearing in the ‘Art Journal,’ 
for which they are ultimately destined, a limited 
number of proofs are to be published in monthly 
parts, each containing three engravings. These 
are to be issued only to subscribers, accompanied 
by historical and explanatory letierpress, after 
which the steel is to be cut to a smaller size, so as 
to secure the rarity and value of the impressions, 
The price of these is about one-third of what is 
usually paid for engravings of the same kind, and 
will place them within the reach of moderate 
means. 

We may here mention that the stock of Finden’s 
‘Royal Gallery of British Art’ is to be sold by 
auction on the 7th proximo by Messrs. Southgate 
and Barrett, consisting of forty-eight engravings 
in line from works of eminent renown by Turner, 
Eastlake, Landseer, Stanfield, Webster, Roberts, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Mulready, and others, and to 
avoid any more copies being circulated the plates 
are to be destroyed in the sale-room. The loss 
thus attaching to the plates will, we presume, be 
compensated by the value which will be added 
thereby to the stock of prints. Whether sucha 
proceeding is calculated to benefit art it is not easy 
to determine. It certainly prevents spurious im- 
pressions being circulated from engravings after 
they are worn out. 

The Society of Arts has received from the 
Foreign Office the copy of a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Stockholm, announcing that 
M. Siljestrém, one of the directors of the new 
elementary school there, had been appointed by 
the Swedish Government to attend the proposed 
Educational Exhibition. It is further stated that 
he is to take with him such models, books, maps, 
diagrams, &c., as may conduce to the object in 
view, and the sum of 666 rix dollars (about 551.) is 
granted by his Majesty from the Educational 
Fund for defraying the necessary expenses. 





At the Royal Italian Opera, Verdi's Rigoletto 
was produced last Saturday, and repeated on Tues- 
day night, with a cast capable of doing every jus 
tice to the dramatic and vocal requirements of the 
opera, and with scenery, costume, and stage effect 
almost disproportionally imposing and elaborate. 
The music of Rigoletto is, on the whole, of the 
lightest character, and there is little in the work as 
a lyric drama to excite deep feeling of any sort, s0 
that the success, such as it was, must be ascribed 
to the accessories of the opera, as much as to any 
substantial excellence it possesses. Few operas 
have been brought out at Covent Garden with 
greater care and taste, and the performance was 
such as to display the composer's work to the 
greatest possible advantage. Mdlle. Bosio’s (rilda 
is a representation which justly increases her rept 
tation both as an actress and singer. In Rigoletto, 
Signor Ronconi has a part which brings out all his 
versatile talent and high art. There were some 
fine displays of histrionic power, and his singing, 
both in solo passages and in concert with other 
voices, such as the duet with Gilda, and the quartet 
in the last scene, was unusually effective. This 
passage, the most striking iu the opera, where the 
Duke of Mantua (Mario) is addressing Magdalen 
(Mdlle. Didiée) in the house of the assassin Spar- 
fucile (Tagliafico), while Gilda and Rigoletto over 
hear them, was rendered with wonderful effect, the 
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varied passions of the characters being skilfully 
rendered, and the musical quartet admirably given. 

That this should be encored was due to the com- 

ser as much as to the artists. Other passages 
were called for by the audience, from the excellent 
way in which they were given, among which ‘La 
donna e mobile,’ ‘Questa o quella,’ and others in 
which Mario put forth all the perfection of his un- 
rivalled voice. The extreme care bestowed by those 
who took minor parts in the performance deserves 
great praise. The appearance of the house on 
Tuesday night was somewhat contradictory to the 
apparent success of the first performance, and 
rendered the prudence of frequent production of this 
opera questionable. So far as attraction is con- 
cerned, the popular success of the season is sus- 
tained by the appearance of Mdile. Cruvelli, in 
Fidelio, and the ever welcome Barber of Seville on 
Thursday. This evening, the second and third 
acts of Massaniello are to be given, and the Llisir 
@Amore. On Monday, Mdlle. Cruvelli makes her 
last appearance fort he season as Donna Anna, in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

At Drury Lane Auber’s Fra Diavolo was per- 
formed on Monday, as the first night of the 
English Opera, Mr. Sims Reeves taking the chief 
character, and throwing into it his best efforts, both 
vocal and drainatic. Mrs. Sims Reeves as Zerlina, 
and Mr. Weiss as Lord Alleash, contributed much 
to the success of the opera. Mozart's Don Juan 
has also been this week produced with a good cast, 
including two performers new to us, Herr Pasque, 
as Don Juan, and Madame Riidersdorf, as Donna 
Anna. Madame Riidersdorf has a clear and power- 
ful voice, and her singing induced enthusiastic dis- 
plays of feeling from the audience, so far as loud 
applause, frequent encores, and showers of 
bouquets testify approval. In the Elvira of 
Madame Caradori, and the Zerlina of Mdlle. Bury, 
who gains nightly in popular favour, there was 
more to call for genuine praise. The Leporello of 
Herr Formes is a masterly performance. ‘The parts 
of Don Ottavio and Il Commendatore, were well 
sustained by Herr Reichardt and Mr. Augustus 
Braham, and the mise en scene was most creditable 
to the management. The Sonnambula still con- 
tinues to attract crowded houses, Mdlle. Bury’s 
Amina being a most pleasing performance. To- 
tight Beethoven’s Fidelio is to be repeated. 

At the Philharmonic Rooms, Newman-street, 
Captain Wilton, on the retired list of the Indian 
Army, gave a dramatic reading of Sheridan 
Knowles’ tragedy, Virginius, on Tuesday even- 
ing, in aid of the fund for the wives and children 
of the soldiers in the East. The reading was 
given with great clearness and spirit. Musical 
entertainment was also provided during the even- 
ing, including some songs composed for the occa- 
sion, such as ‘The departure for the East,’ sung 
by Miss Grace Alleyne, accompanied gn the harp 
by Malle. Louise Christine, the composer. The 
attendance was as large as could be expected on an 
evening at this season, when there are so many 
engagements to be met. 

At the Haymarket Theatre a new play, The 
Knights of the Round Table, by Mr. Planché, was 
brought out last Saturday with marked success. 
The materials of the piece are all old, but the plot 
18 so well constructed, the characters so skilfully 
brought out, and the writing so spirited, that the 
whole effect is most satisfactory. The Knights of 
the Round Table are a gang of sharpers, the 
Chevaliers de Lansquenet of a French piece pro- 
duced some years ago, adapted to London life in 
the times of George II. ‘The piece is put on the 
stage in a most effective manner, and in the repre- 
Sentations of Lockitt’s coffee-house, Hampstead- 

eath, and other scenes, historical associations of 
the time are pleasingly evoked. Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
acting as Captain Cozens, the leader of the 
ng, was an admirable exhibition of the cool, 
Clever, gentlemanly villain. Leonard d Arey (Mr. 

/ owe), a young man of fortune, is discovered by 
Cozens to have appropriated to himself the pro- 
perty of a half-sister, supposed by the world to be 
dead, but known to himself and also to Cozens to 
be alive, and in London. Showing D’Arcy that 
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he possesses the secret, Cozens compels him to be- 
come an accomplice in the schemes of the gambling 
brotherhood. A young north country squire, Sir 
Ralph Bootle (Mr. W. Farren), is introduced by 
D Arcy as a fit subject for practising upon. Ralph 
has come to London chiefly in search of a girl, 
whom his mother, Zady Bootle, had received from 
some gipsies as a child, and brought up under the 
name of Perdita (Miss Reynolds). D'Arcy soon 
discovers, from conversation with Sir Ralph, that 
this girl is his sister. The game now is to get Sir 
Ralph and the girl both out of the way, which is 
managed for atime. But some happy incidents 
disarrange the villanous plot. Peg Poplin (Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam), a good little sempstress, is induced by 
D'Arcy to personate Perdita, but this scheme 
breaks down, and Z'om Tittle (Mr. Buckstone), 
professor of the French horn and of fencing, a 
neighbour and admirer of Peg, becomes the 
thwarter of the conspiracy, and the rescuer of Per- 
dita from the meshes in which the rogues were en- 
tangling her. om Tittler appears in some capital 
scenes, especially when his well-known horn dis- 
covers the place of Perdita’s concealment, as the 
minstrel did that of Richard Cceur de Lion ; and 
his skill with the sword comes in serviceably at the 
close of the play in disposing of Captain Cozens, 
and thus fulfilling the demands of moral justice on 
the chief villain of the plot. All the characters 
were sustained with great spirit and tact, and the 
success of the piece was complete. We are glad 
of this, as whatever comes from Mr. Planché’s pen 
is sure never to injure healthy popular feeling, and 
very rarely to offend the most fastidious critical 
taste. 

At the Adelphi a five-act play, by Mr. Charles 
Selby, Zhe Marble Heart, has also achieved a 
genuine success. The piece is founded on the 
French play, Les Filles de Marbre, which was so 
popular in Paris last year. On the French stage 
this work of MM. Barritre and Thiboust was re- 
garded as a pendant to M. Alex. Dumas the 
younger’s La Dame aux Camélias, the scenes being 
laid in the same sphere of social life, though with 
contrasted views and opposite results. In one, a 
Parisian lorette is represented in a manner compel- 
ling the admiration of young generous hearts, 
while in the other, a representative of the same 
class appears repulsive from her pride, avarice, and 
heartlessness. In transferring the plot to English 
life. Mr. Selby has had to modify somewhat the 
position of the heroine, but the scope and the 
moral lesson of the piece are sufficiently explicit. 
The story is that of the struggle in the breast of 
Raphael (Mr. Leigh Murray), a young sculptor, 
between a passion for Mdlle. Marco (Madame 
Celeste), with seductive fascinations of person and 
manner, and the quiet, honourable occupations of 
his studio, where a devoted mother (Mrs. Leigh 
Murray) and an orphan ward, Marie (Miss Wool- 
gar), pretty, simple, and affectionate, depended on 
his exertions. The contrasts, between the scenes 
in which Raphael appears in Marco’s splendid 
saloons and in his own comfortable studio are 
strikingly displayed, and the various stages of his 
infatuation are powerfully described, until he is 
driven to distraction by the announcement by 
Marco of her having accepted an offer from ©. 
Vaudoré (Mr. Charles Selby), the marble-hearted 
jilt coolly telling him that she had never cared for 
him more than as an agreeable friend, and that her 
only object in life had been to secure a rich mar- 
riage. The scene of surprise, grief, rage, jealousy, 
remorse, and every surging passion, during this in- 
terview with Marco, is rendered with great power 
by Mr. Leigh Murray, and Madame Celeste’s act- 
ing is also very effective. Equally good is the act- 
ing in the closing scene, where Raphael, awakened 
from his delusion, returns home, but too late, his 
mother having died, leaving prayers for the forgive- 
ness of her son, and committing to his care the 
pretty Marie (Miss Woolgar). An unexpected 
visit from Marco, at the moment when Raphael has 
fallen down, broken-hearted with intenseness of 
passionate grief, closes the scene, the calm features 
of the marble-hearted lady, at the sight of the dead 
body, assuming an expression of wild horror as the 





curtain falls. The character of M. Volage, the wise 
friend and-counsellor of Raphacl, is throughout very 
good, and was represented well by Mr. Webster. 
The introductory act, with the studio of Phidias, at 
Athens, has fine scenic effect, but we would have 
liked the construction of the play better without 
the artist’s dream, which mars the unity of the plot, 
and spoils the feeling of the story being a romance 
of real life. 

Madame Girardin’s touching little drama of the 
Lost Son, Le joie fait la peur, has been performed 
with charming effect this weck at the St. James's 
theatre, by M. Regnier and his associates. The 
admirers of these delightful representations are 
much indebted to M. Lafont for his spirited enter- 
prise in the matter, and will not fail, we trust, to 
honour him with a bumper at his benefit on Wed- 
nesday next. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royat Instirution.—March 31st.—Col. Philip 
J. Yorke, F.R.S., President of the Chemical 
Society, in the chair. John Hall Gladstone, Esq., 
Ph. D., F.R.S., ‘On Chemical Affinity among 
Substances in Solution.’ An historical sketch of 
the development of the ideas of chemists concern- 
ing ‘Aflinity’ was first given. The dogma of 
Hippocrates that ‘like combines only with like,’ 
was shown to be superseded by the view of Glauber 
and others, that unlike substances combine most 
readily : and that where two bodies have an affinity 
for one another, it is a sign that they have no 
affinity with one another. The views of Newton 
and Boyle in reference to the different degrees of 
strength of affinity were then considered, and par- 
ticular attention was directed to the doctrine of 
Bergmann, that when a decomposition takes place 
by means of the greater elective attraction of a third 
body, that decomposition is complete. In opposi- 
tion to this, Berthollet contended that in all such 
cases of composition, or decomposition, there takes 
place a partition of the base, or subject of the com- 
bination, between the two bodies whose actions are 
opposed ; and that the proportions of this partition 
are determined, not solely by the difference of 
energy in the affinities, but also by the difference 
of the quantities of the bodies,—by their physical 
condition, —and by that of the combinations 
capable of being generated. These views did not 
meet with a favourable reception at the time of 
their promulgation ; and the attention of chemists 
had been drawn away from the subject until within 
these last few years, when Malaguti, Bunsen, Debus, 
and Williamson, have published investigations 
bearing upon the point. ‘The Lecturer then stated 
that before any of these papers had appeared, he 
had been thinking of and performing some experi- 
ments upon the subject in question, and that he 
was still continuing them. After a few experiments 
illustrative of ‘Chemical combination’ and of 
‘Elective Affinity,’ others were introduced to show 
how easily this latter phenomenon was affected by 
circumstances. Thus, ammonia will displace alumina 
from a solution of the sulphate ; but, on the other 
hand, alumina will displace ammonia when heated 
with the solid sulphate of that volatile base ; whilst 
if solutions of chloride of aluminum and sulphate 
of ammonia be mixed and evaporated, crystals of 
the double sulphate, ammonia-alum, will appear. 
There were on the table two white salts; the one 
had been carbonate of baryta, but by boiling with 
excess of sulphate of potash, it had been converted 
into the sulphate ; the other had been sulphate of 
baryta, but by long continued boiling with much 
carbonate of potash, it had suffered the opposite 
change into the carbonate. The Lecturer then 
stated that so great is the influence exerted by these 
various circumstances, that some have doubted 
whether there be a true ‘ elective affinity ;’ he how- 
ever believed that after making every allowance for 
known causes there is still a residuary phenomenon 
to which that name is the most appropriate. Al- 
lowing then, with Bergmann, that relative degrees 
of affinity exist, the question arises :—Is Berthollet’s 
law also correct? It is very difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory answer, since it is almost impossible 
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to eliminate other influences. Several reactions, 

however, were mentioned as tending to show that 

there is some truth in the law :—for instance, the 

solution of gold in hydrochloric acid upon the 
addition of nitrate of potash. The experiments of 
Bunsen on mixtures of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, 

exploded with a quantity of oxygen insufficient for 
complete combustion ; and those of Debus on the 
precipitation of mixed hydrates of lime and baryta 
by carbonic acid, were explained; as also the 
remarkable fact noticed by both, that the resulting 
products were always in certain atomic proportions 
to one another. But in both these cases the first 
products ot the chemical action are removed at once 
from the field : it is quite another case when they 
remain free to act and react on one another. “Sup- 

posing they all remain in solution, the requisite is 
fulfilled ; but how are we to know what hasthen taken 
place? Malaguti thought to obtain an indication 
of this by mixing the aqueous solutions of two 
salts, one of which is soluble in alcohol, and the 
other is insoluble, and then pouring them into very 
strong alcohol, and analyzing the salts immediately 
thrown down. His results are tabulated ; they are 
valuable, but to some extent open to objection on 
account of the disturbing influence of the alcohol. 

Some observations of Professor Graham, and others 
of Professor Williamson, as yet unpublished, were 
then spoken of, and the Lecturer proceeded to de- 
scribe his own endeavours to arrive at a knowledge 
of the intimate constitution of a mixture of salts in 
Solution by observing their physical properties, 

especially colour. If solutions of one equivalent of 
nitrate of iron, and a triple equivalent of sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium be mixed, a blood-red colour 
results, owing to the formation of sulphocyanide of 
the sesquioxide of iron ; the question arises—Has 
all the iron left the nitric acid to unite itself with 
the sulphocyanogen? It has not; for on the ad- 
dition of equivalent after equivalent of sulpho- 
eyanide of potassium, a deeper red is constantly 
obtained. The arrangement by which this deepen- 
ing of colour was quantitatively determined was 
explained, and imitated on the lecture table. The 
result was that even up to 875 equivalents, a re- 
gular increase was observed to take place more 
rapidly at first than afterwards, which was exhibited 
to the eye by the results being projected asa curve. 

Again, as in the mixture of equ :] equivalents of the 
two salts, some iron still remains in combination 
with the nitric acid, a portion of the potassium 
must still remain united to the sulphocyanogen. 
Accordingly, the addition of more iron salt also 
gives a deeper colour. The curve expressing the 
results of this experiment was a regular continua- 
tion of the curve formerly mentioned ; and neither 
of them exhibited any of those sudden transitions 
which the experiments of Bunsen and Debus present. 
Diagrams exhibiting curves of the gallate and me- 
conate of iron were also exhibited. Various ex- 
periments were then performed, showing the altera- 
tion in the resulting colour upon any change of any 
of the elements in the primary experiment ; for 
instance, the substitution of other acids for the 
nitric acid, or of other bases for the potash. On 
the addition of a colourless salt to a coloured one, 
there results a diminution of the colour greater 
than the mere dilution would have produced, as 
was exemplified in the cases of the red sulphocyanide 
of iron mixed with sulphate of potash, and of the 
scarlet bromide of gold mixed with chloride of 
potassium. The lecturer accordingly drew the 
conclusion that when two salts mix without pre- 
cipitation or volatilization, the acids and bases 
frequently, if not universally, arrange themselves 
according to some definite proportion ; and that 
this depends on the relative quantity of the two 
salts, as well as upon the proper affinities of the 
substances composing them. He was unable then 
to enter upon the influence of heat, or of dilution 
in certain cases, or to add any remarks connected 
with double salts, or with other metals, or upon 
certain practical applications of these views in che- 
mical and physiological science. The fact that we 
very frequently find the double decomposition of a 
salt to be complete, the whole of one of its con- 
stituents being precipitated, was shown to be easily 


explained on the principles of Berthollet. Thus, 
for instance, when chromate of potash and nitrate 
of silver are mixed, at the first moment a division 
will take place producing four salts, but one of 
these—the chromate of silver, is thrown down at 
once as a precipitate, and thus put out of the field 
of action. Another division of the acids with the 
bases must take place, producing of course more 
of the insoluble chromate, and so on till at length 
the whole of the silver is removed. And that this 
is really what does take place is rendered almost 
certain by the fact that wherever by an interchange 
of acids and bases a precipitate can be produced, 
that precipitate does form; and, if the substance 
be perfectly insoluble, the whole is thrown down ; 
this occurring in opposition to all rules of ‘affi- 
nity,’ and to all tables that Bergmann, or any 
other chemist, ever did or could construct. The 
volatility of one of the products acts in the same 
manner as insolubility, as is exemplified in the de- 
composition of carbonates by any other acid. Crys- 
tallization also is but another phase of the same phe- 
nomenon. An experiment was exhibited in illustra- 
tion of this. Dilute solutions of nitrate of lime 
and sulphate of soda were mixed at the ordinary 
temperature without producing any separation of 
solid matter ; but they were so proportioned that 
upon heating the mixture, the crystallization of 
some sulphate of lime was determined, and when 
once this had commenced, it progressed rapidly ; 
resembling in that respect the ordinary phenomena 
of precipitation. If in a double decomposition a 
far larger quantity of a sparingly soluble salt be 
produced at the first moment than the water can 
dissolve, the crystals will be formed rapidly, and 
will accordingly be very small in size ; but should 
there be formed at once only just sufficient to de- 
termine a separation in the solid form, the crystals 
will grow gradually, and will often attain a large 
size. This was exemplified on the mixture of 
nitrate of silver with the sulphates of copper and of 
potash respectively. It is possible that the law of 
Berthollet may not be universally applicable ; yet 
the present advanced state of science shows that 
not only is there, as Bergmann insisted, a true 
chemical affinity, that is—a preference of one sub- 
stance to combine with a certain other sub- 
stance instead of a third, —but, in a great number of 
instances at least, this substance will combine with 
both according to certain proportions, whenever 
the whole of the affinities can be brought into play 
at the same time. 


Soorety or Arts. — May 10th.— Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On a New Smoke-consuming and Economical 
Fire-place, with additions for obtaining the health- 
ful warming and ventilation of houses,’ by Dr. 
Neil Arnott, F.R.S. The author commenced by 
stating that the great evils connected with the 
common coal fires were :—1. Production of smoke; 
2. Waste of fuel; and 3. Defect of warming and 
ventilation. After reviewing the evils arising from 
smoke in the interior of houses and in the external 
atmosphere—which in the washing of clothes alone 
cost the inhabitants 1,500,000/. more than the 
same number of families residing in the country, 
besides being inimical to health—the question of 
waste of fuel was examined, and the opinion of 
Count Rumford was quoted, who declared that 
five-sixths of the whole heat produced in an ordinary 
English fire went up the chimney with the smoke 
to waste. This estimate was borne out by the 
facts observed in countries where fuel was scarce 
and dear, asin some parts of Continental Europe, 
where it was burned in close stoves, that prevented 
the waste, and with these a fourth part of what 
would be consumed in an open fire sufficed to 
maintain the desired temperature. The author 
then proceeded to observe that if fresh coal, instead 
of being placed on the top of a fire, where it must 
unavoidably emit visible pitchy vapour or smoke, 
ba introduced beneath the burning red-hot coal, 
so that its pitch in rising as vapour must pass 
among the parts of the burning mass, it would be 
partly resolved into the inflammable coal-gas, and 





would itself burn and inflame whatever else it 


touched. Various attempts had been made to feed 
fires in this way, of which the most important was 
that introduced by Mr. Cutler about. thirty year 
ago. He placed a box filled with coal immediately 
under the fire, with its open mouth occupying the 
place of the removed bottom bars of the grate, and 
in the box was a moveable bottom, supporting the 
coal, aud by pressing which the coal was lifted gra- 
dually into the grate to be consumed. The appara 
tus for lifting, however, was complicated and liable 
to get out of order, which, with other reasons, had 
caused this stove to belittle used. In Dr. Arnott’s 
new fire-place, the charge of coal for the whole day 
was placed immediately beneath the grate, and was 
borne upwards as wanted by a piston in the box, 
raised simply by the poker used as a lever, and as 
readily as the wick of an argand lamp was raised, 
and the fire was under command as to its intensity 
almost as completely as the flame of a lamp. To 
light the fire, wood was laid on the upper surface 
of the fresh coal filling the box, and a thickness 
of three or four inches of cinders or coked coal 
left from the fire of the preceding day was placed 
over it. The wood being then lighted, instantly 
ignited the cinders above, and at the same time the 
pitchy vapour from the fresh coal beneath, rose 
through the wood flame and cinders and became 
heated sufficiently to inflame itself, and so to 
augment the blaze. When the cinder was once 
fairly ignited, all the bitumen rising through it 
afterwards became gas, and the fire remained quite 
smokeless for the remainder of the day. In this 
grate no air was allowed to enter at the bottom, 


and combustion therefore only went on between | 


the bars. The unsatisfactory results of some other 
attempts had been owing, in part, to combustion 
proceeding downwards owing to the admission of 
air below. 


GroLocicaL.— May 38rd.— Prof. E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair. John Petherwick, Esq,, 
and John Coode, Esq., were elected Fellows; 
M. Joachim Barrande, of Prague, was elected a 
Foreign Member. The following communications 
were read—1. ‘On the May-hill Sandstone and 
the Paleozoic System of the British Isles,’ by the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, F.G.S. In a former 
communication the author and Professor M‘Coy 
had shown. that the sandstone of May-hill contains 
a group of fossils of the true Wenlock type, and 
that it must therefore be cut off from the Caradoc 
sandstone, and arranged with the base of the 
Wenlock group; also, that on the western flank of 
the Malverns, the upper portion of what had been 
called Caradoc sandstone is the equivalent of the 
May-hill sandstone. In the present paper Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick treated of the Mathyrafal and 
Glyn Ceiriog sections, on the east side of the Ber 
wyns, and sections on the western side; together 
with the sections of the Pentamerus limestone of 
Norbury and Linley, on the flanks of the Long- 
mynd; the sections of Horderley, the Onny, and 
of Caer Caradoc; and lastly, the sections of Builth, 
Llandovery, and Llandeilo. From the examinx 
tion and ‘consideration of these sections and of 
their fossil evidences, the author concludes that in 
these great physical regions there is not 80 touch 
as one continuous unbroken section, throughout 
which we can ascend in the way of passage from 
the Cambrian to the overlying Silurian group— 
there is a physical break between them exactly on 
the horizon of the May-hill sandstone; and, i 
exact co-ordination with that break, (often dis- 
tinctly marked by a discordancy in the position of 
the beds,) there is a great change in the f 
species, thus pointing out the true physical and 
paleontological base of a Silurian system. The 
Professor appended a corrected tabular arrange 
ment of the Paleozoic rocks, in accordance with 
the above, and concluded with some remarks on 
the nomenclature of British geology. 2. ‘2 
some intrusive igneous rocks in Cawsand Bay, near 
Plymouth,’ by L. Horner, Esq., F.G.S._ _ 
author described in detail. the rocks seen In 
cliffs of Cawsand Bay, or the western side of yt 
mouth Sound, from Penlee Point on the soul 





west, to Redding Point on the north-east, a dis 
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tance of about three miles in a semicircular line. 
The principal rocks are red and variegated slates, 
sandstones, and conglomerates, with great variety 
in the stratification; together with a great mass or 
dyke of red porphyry, half-a-mile wide, with mural 
sides, and traceable for two miles and upwards into 
the country. The porphyry is so much jointed 
that sometimes it has an apparently bedded struc- 
ture. It has the appearance of red sandstone with 
white and greenish spots and stripes, like some of 
the neighbouring beds. On each side of the por- 
phyry is found a conglomerate of the quartzose 
slate with apparently porphyritic matter. To the 
eastward, small dykes of porphyry traverse the 
cliffs with more or less disturbance of the strata, 
and some of the dykes exhibit a schistoze structure, 
and even a distinct slaty cleavage. The lithologi- 
cal character of the rocks was minutely described, 
especially of the strata near the sides of the por- 
phyry. The author concludes, from the disturb- 
ances of strata, their superinduced inclination, 
and the identity of their structure on either side 
of the great porphyry mass, that most probably 
this igneous rock was not poured out during the 
deposition of a horizontal conglomerate bed, and 
afterwards upheaved with the strata, but that it 
was forced into a vast chasm in the strata, and into 
smaller lateral rents, caused by the force which 
raised the sedimentary rocks from their original 
horizontality into their present highly inclined 
position. 


ArcH£oLoGicaL AssoctatTion.—May 10th.— 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in 
the chair. Eleven Associates were elected, and 
various presents to the library received. Mr. Pa- 
trick exhibited a large and very fine gold betrothal 
ring, which formerly was in the possession of Lord 
Southampton. The initials were H and §, one on 
each side of a true lovers’ knot. Mr. Whichcord 
exhibited an early ring of oriental make, and a fine 
flint spear-head eight inches in length, both lately 
found at Maidstone. The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited 
a bronze fibula and ring, belonging to the Roman 
period, and another antiquity also in bronze, found 
in April last in Bucklersbury ; but which was con- 
Jectured to be of a much later time. Mr. Griffiths 
exhibited a very interesting piece of ancient sculp- 
ture which has been lying in the vaults of the 
workhouse of St. Martin’s parish for many years. 
It is a sepulchral ornament, and represents three 

res. Time has much injured its surface, but it 
Presents a specimen of goodart, and was pronounced 
to be Greek by Mr. Calder Marshall. Mr. 
O'Connor exhibited a large collection of antiquities, 
chiefly in bronze, found in different parts of Ireland. 
These had been intrusted to Mr. Syer Cumming 
for arrangement, and that gentleman read a very 
Interesting paper descriptive of their peculiar cha- 
tacteristics. The paper also canbraced Wis whole 
question of Irish art from the most remote period 
down to comparatively modern times, and was 
illustrated by reference jto various important 
epochs of Irish history. Commencing with the 
stone period, he described the material and form 
of the Implements and ornaments discovered in the 
graves of the aborigines ; then proceeded to the 
consideration of the earliest races spoken of in Irish 
history, the Firbolgs, Juatha de Danans, Fomo- 
Tans, Nomedians, &c., to the two earliest of which 
the late Sir W. Betham believed the stone imple- 
ments were referrible. The early colonization of 
telind by a civilized race was next mentioned. 
ey appeared to be a branch of the Pheenicians, 
the same people as the Phenians of the ancient 
chronicles, and from whose arrival in Ireland may 
the commencement of the Celtic or bronze 
Period. The golden torcs and brazen implements 
and arms were dwelt upon, and specimens of the 
spears, lance-heads, and blade ferrules, (socketed 
celta, battle-axes, swords, &c., exhibited. The 
ile-bits and ornaments of war-steeds were de- 

1 and illustrated. Passing from the military 

‘he civil period, the question of ring money was 
«d, and mention made of the pieces still 
Maas ng in Africa closely resembling those 


in Treland, attention being drawn to the 





curious fact of the Chinese money of the present 
day being nothing more nor less than a stamped 
ring currency. The deities of the pagan Irish 
were next reviewed, notice being taken of the non- 
use of animal or vegetable forms as decorations, 
and the question raised whether they were retained 
alone for religious purposes. The introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, and its important influence 
upon the arts, was then treated of, and a very early 
bronze cross exhibited. The piratical excursions 
of the Vikings or sea rovers, and the conquest of 
Treland by the ‘men of the Lochlin’ were alluded 
to; the author attributing the introduction of im- 
plements and arms of iron to these ‘ proud invaders,’ 
and therefore placing the commencement of the 
Ferric period about the close of the eighth century. 
The state of art during this sway, and down to 
the Anglo-Norman conquest, was briefly con- 
sidered, and the later specimens in Mr. O’Connor’s 
collection exhibited. Mr. Gunston exhibited 
the rubbing of a remarkably fine brass, at St. 
Alban’s, of the Abbot de la Marc, of Flemish 
execution and exceeding beauty. Mr. Pettigrew 
also produced rubbings from three brasses, taken 
by Mr. J. Clarke from Easton Church — one, of the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, as the 
armour denoted, though no inscription now re- 
mains attached to it ; and the others, of two mem- 
bers of the family of Wingfield, bearing date 1584 
and 1601; the latter offered a very fine example of 
the female costume of the time. An interesting 
discussion, relating to the preservation of brasses 
in churches, in the course of which an immense 
number of lost ones were referred to, closed the 
meeting. 


Asiatic.—May 6th.—Professor H. H. Wilson 
in the chair. General Briggs delivered a lecture on 
the habits and uses of the lac insect, specimens of 
which, and of the various preparations made from 
its habitation:(which is formed out of its secretions). 
were placed upon the table. The name of the 
insect is said to have been derived from the well- 
known Indian word lakh, meaning figuratively any 
very large amount, expressing the immense number 
comprising each community. The lecturer noticed, 
in a general way, the several insects that had been 
known in Europe for twenty centuries, as produc- 
ing a red dye; but observed that the lac insect 
was certainly a different creation. The insects are 
found upon and supported by a variety of trees. 
All plants yielding a milky juice served them for 
food ; and it not unfrequently happens that large 
trees are destroyed by swarms of these insects 
settling upon them. The natives of India, in col- 
lecting the lac, destroy the insect ; but Europeans, 
having found that its cells only are valuable, have 
devised methods for collecting the products, with- 
out destroying the producers. The lac is found 
encrusted around branches or sticks, and is thence 
called stick-lac. In this crude state it is sold by 
the collectors at from a farthing to a halfpenny per 
lb. When separated from the resinous matter 
and pulverized, it becomes seed-lac. Other pro- 
cesses convert it into lump, plate, and shell lac. 
The preparation of lac for the London market is 
chiefly carried on in India by Europeans ; and its 
price varies from eleven pence to two shillings and 
two pence per lb., according to the locality or 
factory from whence it comes. In 1809, the quan- 
tity imported into England was 40,600lbs. ; but 
during the last twenty years, the imports of lac dye 
have increased 675 per cent., and of the shell lac 
275 per cent. The stock on hand last month was 
3,300,280 Ibs. of lac dye, and 2,358,750lbs. of 
shell lac. In India, as in England, it is used as a 
dye for producing a permanent red colour, and 
also as a pigment and varnish combined, which 
resists the effect of cold water, and does not wear 
off. It is used, when coloured with yellow orpi- 
ment, for making bracelets, chains, and other 
ornaments, which are scarcely distinguishable in 
appearance from gold. Several fine specimens of 
these chains, worked up into bracelets, head-dresses, 
&c., were exhibited to the meeting. Lac was first 
introduced into England in the shape of sealing- wax. 
As a dye, it produces a colour equal to cochineal, and 





is less liable to change from wet; so that it is now 
extensively used in the dyeing of red cloth. It pro- 
duces also the colour called by artists lac-lake. Shell 
lac, dissolved in naphtha, is largely employed by 
hatters in forming the frame or base of the hat. 
It enters largely into all varnishes and French 
polish ; but one of its most important uses is in the 
production of Mr. Jeffrey's valuable discovery, 
called marine glue, which consists of a mixture of 
shell lac and caoutchouc dissolvedin naphtha. The 
qualities of this glue have been severely tested in a 
variety of ways, which the lecturer explained. 
Ships payed, as it is technically termed, with 
marine glue instead of pitch, were impervious to 
water; and as it was to a considerable degree 
elastic, it did not loosen from the working of the 
vessel, but retained its protecting power against 
wet for an indefinite period. Here then was an 
Indian product, which but a few years ago was un- 
known in England, but is now an article of very 
great importance. How many more articles of 
value produced in our Indian dominions may still 
be hidden from us, it is impossible to say ; but it is 
to be hoped that the ignorance which still exists 
respecting them will soon be dispelled, and that 
improved communications, and greater intercourse 
with the people of that country, will make known 
to us other productions valuable alike to us and to 
them. In the course of the lecture, General Briggs 
took occasion to state that the lacquered or 
japanned goods of China, Japan, Borneo, &c., are 
not manufactured, as is generally supposed, from 
the productions of the lac insect, but from a vege- 
table production—a liquor obtained by making 
incisions in the bark of certain trees. Several in- 
teresting specimens of this manufacture, from the 
Society’s museum, were exhibited to the meeting. 


EntomoLocicat.—May 1st.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.P., inthe chair. Mr. W.C. Dale was elected 
a Member, and Messrs. Wallace and Bates Corre- 
sponding Members of the Society. The Rev. Joseph 
Greene sent for exhibition the very rare Notodonta 
cucullina and N. trepida, both reared from larve 
found at Halton, Bucks. Mr. Edwin Shepherd 
exhibited a pair of Aleucis pictaria, bred by a col- 
lector who had not recognised the larve. Mr. 
Bond exhibited two specimens of A uticlea berberata 
in which the marking of one of the upper wings dif- 
fered from the other. Mr. Douglas exhibited larve 
of Elactrista cerussella mining leaves of reeds, and a 
similar larva, but of a very distinct and unknown 
species of the same genus, mining leaves of Poa 
aquatica, and which he proposed to call £. Poe. 
Mr. Stevens exhibited a pair of Notodonta Car- 
melita, and one specimen of NV. Dictwoides taken on 
the 29th ult., in Sherwood Forest, also Hylecetus 
dermestoides in all stages of growth, and four 
species of later, all taken in the same forest under 
bark of birch trees. Mr. Curtis read a list of some 
searce insects taken in 1852 at Dover and Tun- 
bridge Wells. It was announced that the Council 
had resolved the co-operation and assistance of the 
Society should be given to the entomological de- 
partment of the ‘Trade Museum’ now forming by 
Mr. Solly for the Society of Arts, and that any 
duplicate specimens of injurious or _ beneficial 
insects in the Society’s collection should be pre- 
sented to it. The Secretary called attention to a 
report of the apprehension and committal for trial 
of two poor entomological collectors on a charge of 
setting fire to the furze on Putney Heath, ‘‘the pro- 
perty of Lord Seymour,” although it did not 
appear from the account given there was any proof 
of the fact, and, as the parties stated, the fire 
would destroy the insects sought. This gave rise 
to a conversation on the difficulties experienced by 
collectors in consequence of the continual encroach- 
ments upon the public right of way, of which 
several instances were mentioned ; and it was sug- 
gested the Society might perhaps be able to afford 
some assistance to its members by a certificate of 
the purpose for which they frequented woods and 
such like places, and so prevent them being treated 
as vagrants or poachers. Mr. Stainton invited 
those collectors of Microlepidoptera who wished to 
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study the habits of the larve in the field to join him 
in exploring the neighbourhood of his residence 
every Wednesday evening during the summer. 








ANTIQUARIES. — May 4th. —Admiral Smyth, 
V.-P., in the chair. Mr. F. Dixon Hartland was 
elected Fellow. The President's appointment of 
Viscount Strangford as one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society, in the room of SirR. H. Inglis, Bart., 
who is the first in rotation to retire under the new 
statutes, was read to the meeting. The Abbé 
Cochet, Foreign Member of the Society, presented, 
through the Secretary, a necklace of beads found 
by him in a Frank grave at St. Aubin-sur-Scie, in 
the last year. These beads are supposed to be of 
the latter Merovingian period. Mr. Mackenzie ex- 
hibited an earthenware jug, said to have been found 
at Ardleigh, near Colchester, and to have contained a 
number of coins, of which unfortunately no account 
was preserved; but a deed of gift, also found in the 
jug, is of the reign of Henry V., with which it 
appears to be contemporary. Mr. Akerman, Secre- 
tary, then read his report of further excavations in 
the Anglo-Saxon burial-ground at Harnham-hill, 
near Salisbury. The result of the present researches 
was the finding of four more graves, each of which 
contained a skeleton, one only being without any 
deposit. The first was of 2 woman, in whose 
lap was found a great number of amber beads. A 
silver bracelet of plain form was on the left arm, 
and a pair of dish-shaped fibule on the shoulders, 
ornamented and gilt on the inside. At the waist 
were some rings of bronze, and an object in the 
shape of a lion’s head, full faced, which had probably 
formed a girdle ornament. Its workmanship is 
classical, and its design totally dissimilar to any- 
thing Anglo-Saxon. ‘There were the remains of the 
skeleton of a child in this grave, but both were much 
decomposed. Another grave contained the skeleton 
of a young man. A spear-head lay by the right ear, 
and the iron umbo of a shield covered the cap of 
the right knee. Atthe head was a shallow circular 
dish, formed of wood, and neatly cased and bound 
with a fillet of bronze. The third grave contained 
the skeleton of a young person, with a knife and an 
object of wood covered with iron, the use of which 
cannot be explained, lying in the lap. The last 
grave contained the skeleton of a young man 
without any knife or other deposit. Mr. Akerman 
stated that, although his researches had this time 
not been attended by the success of his former ex- 
cavations—the cemetery of Low Field being, as he 
believes, exhausted,—they had nevertheless led 
him to some deductions which were of service to the 
antiquarian investigator. Three things seemed to 
show that among the Anglo-Saxon people the dead 
were, though buried in their clothes as they lived, 
enveloped in an ample winding-sheet :—the fibule 
on the shoulders were sometimes discovered re- 
versed, as if they had been dislocated by the rolling 
of the body in the habit of the grave ; the winding- 
sheet appears to have been fastened with a large 
pin on the breast, of which examples were found 
in the Harnham graves; and, lastly, the dish found 
near the head of one of the skeletons had a piece 
of linen cloth still adhering to the sides. These 
circumstances appear to prove beyond doubt the 
mode of interment observed by our pagan Saxon 
forefathers. Mr. Akerman also read a report ‘On 
the Excavation of four Ancient British Barrows in 
South Wilts.’ Three of these were situated near 
Wintenlow, and a fourth within the deer-leap of 
Clarendon, two miles from Old Sarum, overlooking 
the plain in the direction of Stonehenge. The 
first had evidently been explored at some very 
distant period by persons intent on finding treasure, 
for a skeleton was found disturbed, and the frag- 
ments of a large urn had not been taken away. 
The two neighbouring barrows contained, at various 
depths, the fragments of bones of men and animals, 
with traces of ashes and charcoal, but no distinct 
deposit. The last tumulus measured 70 feet across, 
and contained only a heap of calcined bones of a 
woman and child, which had been subjected to intense 
heat. Further excavations in this tumulus seemed 
to show that this was the sole deposit. From these 


and similar appearances observed by Mr. Akerman 
in other tumuli, he was led to conclude that the 
sepulchral rights of our rude ancestors were gene- 
rally accompanied by sacrifices, and that on such 
occasions both men and animals were not unfre- 
quently the victims. Such a view he supported by 
an extract from Strabo, in which the sacrifices of 
the Gauls are described as sometimes including 
animals and human beings. Mr. Saull read some 
account of the castle of Berkhampstead, and invited 
the Fellows to accompany him during the summer 
on a visit of inspection to the ruins. 

May 11th. — Rear- Admiral Smyth, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Lord Talbut de Mala- 
hide and Mr. H. Robinson were admitted Fellows. 
Signor Bonucci of Naples was proposed as an Hono- 
rary Member. Mr. Redmond Caton exhibited a 
bronze penannular ring, found several feet below 
the surface of the ground, while digging the foun- 
dations of a house at Lincoln. Mr. Cull, Secre- 
tary to the Ethnological Society, communicated in 
a note to the Secretary, an account of the discovery 
of two objects of antiquity found near Cembra in 
the Tyrol. One of these was a small statue of an 
armed figure, with an Etruscan inscription on the 
edge of the base on which it stands. The other, 
a pail-shaped vessel, having four Etruscan lines on 
the rim. Mr. Cull remarked on the probability of 
Etruscan antiquities being found in the Tyrol, 
since, according to Pliny, the people of the Rhetian 
Alps were of Etruscan origin. Mr. Hugo exhi- 
bited a small statuette of Hercules found in digging 
foundations in Cannon-street, City. The Secretary 
then read a communication addressed to him by 
Mr. George R. Corner, entitled ‘Notices of a 
Drawing belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 
being a copy of a picture in the collection of the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House, represent- 
ing a féte on Horselydown in Southwark ; and ofa 
plan of Horselydown in 1544, belonging to the 
Governors of Saint Olave’s and St. John’s Gram- 
mar School.’ This picture represents a merry- 
making at Horselydown, with a view of the Tower 
of London in the distance. The foreground is 
occupied by various groups of men and women in 
their best attire. A kitchen is seen, in which cooks 
are preparing a repast on a large seale, while in 
the middle distance stands the stock with a solitary 
tenant. Underneath a tree in the foreground are 
two figures, which the writer is inclined to suppose 
are intended for two personages who are not un- 
likely to have been at this féte—namely, Ben Jon- 
son and Shakspeare. In the course of his descrip- 
tion Mr. Corner furnished many particulars relat- 
ing to the topography of the districts of Bermond- 
sey and Horselydown. 

May 18th. — The Viscount Mahon, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. Wansey exhibited 
some very interesting specimens of ancient 
vases in terra-cotta and glass, found _ princi- 
pally at Cum, during the recent excavations 
in the necropolis of that city by the Prince of 
Syracuse. Mr. Mackenzie exhibited several sta- 
tuettes of the Roman and cinque-cento period, and 
a hand of an Egyptian charioteer in basalt. Mr. 
Akerman read some remarks on the Angon, 
or barbed javelin of the Franks, described by 
Agathias. In a communication made to the So- 
ciety last year, the writer had remarked upon the 
singular fact of the Angon not being found in any 
of the numerous graves of the Merovingian period ex- 
plored in France, since which Mr. Wylie had, as 
he believed, discovered an example of the Angon 
in the Musée d'Artillerie in Paris, and another 
very similar in configuration has been found on 
the line of the Roman wall in Northumberland. 
Mr. Akerman, Secretary, stated his belief that 
although these last mentioned weapons correspond 
in almost every respect with that described by the 
historian, we had yet to look for unquestionable 
examples of the Angon elsewhere. He laid before 
the Society several drawings with which he had 
been favoured by Herr L. Lindenschmit of 
Mayence, a German antiquary favourably known 
by his curious work on the Frank graves of Selzen. 
These represented no less than five examples of the 





Angon discovered in Frank graves at Worms, 





Selzen, Wiesbaden and Darmstadt. The sockets 
varied from three feet and a half to four in length, 
the points quadrilateral, small and well barbed, 
It appears therefore that these Angones were the 
peculiar arm of the Ripmarian and not of 
the Salic Franks, and as these tribes were governed 
by different laws, so also they differed in various 
usages of peace and war, and especially in the use 
of the weapon so particularly described by the 
historian Agathias. The Secretary also commu. 
nicated some extracts from a letter which he had 
lately received from M. Troyon of Bel Air, de- 
scribing the discovery, owing to the subsidence of 
the waters of the Lake of Zurich, of the remains 
of dwellings of the primeval period. The same 
thing had been observed in other lakes in Switzer. 
land from the same cause. The President laid 
before the meeting a number of interesting draw. 
ings of statues discovered in an ancient ruined 
city in the Province of Guatemala, accompanied by 
a translated report of an exploring party which 
had lately visited the ruins, communicated by 
Frederic Chatfield, Esq., H.M. Chargé d’Affains 
in Central America, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
_- Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the demon- 
stration of formule connected with Interest and 
Annuities, by Professor De Morgan.) 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 9 p.m.—(The President’s Annual 
Conversazione.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. J. Tyndall on 
Gunpowder.) : 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. R. A. Slaney, late 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, on Limited and Uniinited 
Liability in Partnerships.) 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Photographie, 8 p.m. 
—  Reyal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T, Masters, Esq, 
on Botany.) 
Friday.—Botanical, 83 p.m. 
_ Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. E. Frankland on 
the Dependance of the Chemical Properties of 
Compounds upon the Electrical Character of 
their Constituents.) 
Saturday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(James Paget, Esq, on 
the importance of the Study of Physiology as 4 
branch of Education for all Classes.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, May 22nd, 

For some time past Fraiilein Ney has been attract- 
ing large and crowded houses here ; she is certainly 
a wonderful singer, certainly the finest which Ger- 
many has produced since the never-to-be-forgotten 
Schreeder-Devrient took leave of the public. Out 
of the many parts in which Fraiilein Ney has ap- 
peared this winter and spring, I need only mention 
two, those of Fidelio and Rosina in Jl Bavrbure. 
Her magnificent voice was in full force, and her 
acting in both characters most expressive. She 
leaves Drésden shortly for Hanover, where she isto 
appear in three of her principal characters. Herr 
Titatscheck, the celebrated tenor singer, who has 
so long been attached to our Dresden opera, has, I 
hear, been released from his engagements, some 
difficulty in the financial arrangements between the 
singer and the manager being the cause of the dis- 
agreement. Madame Goldschmidt has for some 
time been at Vienna, where she has created a regu’ 
lar furcre. She is at present at Pesth, where she 
had consented to give three concerts ; she then re 
turns for a short time to Vienna, and spends a part 
of the summer at Kissingen, to which bathing: place 
she has been ordered by her medical advisers for 
the benefit of her health. Her intention is then to 
proceed northward, but I fear not to England this 
year. Herr Dawison, in my opinion one 0 ee 
greatest, if not the greatest, of living actors, has a 
length been attached as a permanent member of our 
corps dramatique. He is, however, only just ™ 
covering from a long illness, and does not appear 
on the stage before the first or second week nl 
June, when he will perform in Richard the Thir ’ 
one of his favourite characters. Herr Dawison, * 
all times a great acquisition, is peculiarly so to 
at present, as our other great actor, Emil Deni’ 
is ‘starring it” in different towns in Germany. np 
was to take the character of Posa in Schiller's p*Y 
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of Don Carlos, on the 20th of this month, at Carls- 


ruhe, where his brother, Edward Devrient, is 
director, and who, I understand from a competent 
judge, has produced in his short reign the most 
‘wonderful results with young and by no means 
first-rate artists. Frau Bayer Biirck has been 
reaping fresh laurels in Vienna, and is now enjoy- 
ing her summer's holidays in the neighbourhood of 
Dresden. We have had flying visits from Konig, 
the well-known German poet, and from Hans 
Christian Andersen, whose name is now almost as 
familiar in England as in his own native land ; 
during his stay he delighted some of his friends by 
reading two or three of his fairy tales, which cer- 
tainly lost nothing in interest by his delivery. 
Gutzkow still continues the diligent and inde- 
fatigable editor of the ‘German Household Words,’ 
a publication which I have in former letters men- 
tioed to you, and which is, with each succeeding 
year, considerably increasing in circulation. Herr 
Gutzkow has just forwarded to the intendant of the 
theatre in Berlin an adaptation of the second part 
of Goethe’s Faust for the stage. I cannot myself 
think the second part at all suited to dramatic re- 
presentation, though I hear Herr Wangenheim’s 
adaptation has had considerable success at Ham- 
burg. Berthold Auerbach, who has quite recovered 
from his long and dangerous illness, is busily 
employed in revising and correcting his entire 
works, which Herr Bassemann, of Mannheim, 
is bringing out in a stereotyped edition. Reit- 
schel the sculptor, who is at present in Berlin, 
engaged on some work there, has been for the last 
few weeks in Weimar, on business connected with 
his semi-colossal group of Goethe and Schiller to 
be erected in that town. The subscriptions for this 
monument do not flow in as rapidly as one could 
wish. Indeed the amount as yet subscribed does 
not exceed 5000 dollars, and the principal sums 
have been contributed by the kings of Prussia and 
Bavaria. The inhabitants of Frankfort, one of the 
richest towns in Germany, and the birth-place of 
Goethe, gave ten dollars! At Munich, the 
(Edipus of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
was brought out in order to aid in funds for the 
monument. In the same town a short time ago 
the king gave a grand dinner to the members of 
the order of Maxamilien, who, as has been already 
noticed in the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ consist of artists 
and literary men. This is the first time that such 
a tribute of respect has ever been paid to artists as 
artists, in Germany, Formerly they were occa- 
sionally invited to partake of royal hospitality, 
but always as enjoying some postat court. Amongst 
the notabilities who have passed through Dresden 
within the last few days was the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, on his way to Munich. I mention his 
name, as he has just brought with him, or rather 
sent before him, to Prince Metternich, a most beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture in white marble. It is a 
female figure, about six feet, representing female 
virtue. It is partially draped, and the arrange- 
ment of the folds and the position of the head are 
extremely well managed. The statue is intended 
for the monument to Prince Metternich’s daughter. 
I have to announce the deaths of Hippolyte 
Kownecke and Frau Eckloff, both at an advanced 
age. The former, who died in the province of 
Posen, aged 93, was formerly secretary to Prince 
Joseph Poniatowsky. He was a most voluminous 
writer, and gave to the world a vast mass of Polish 
provincial chronicles hitherto unknown. He is 
said to have left behind him important manuscripts. 
Frau Eckloff was one of the oldest celebrities of the 
German musical circles, having performed all the 
Prncipal characters of Mozart's operas with the 
Steatest success. She died a few days ago at 
Prague, in her seventy-fourth year. Amongst 
forthcoming works which are announced is ‘A 
History of the Prussian Ministry of War,’ by 
Heinrich Schmidt. The author, who has lately 
been appointed to the post of librarian of the war 
epartment, has been commissioned by the govern- 
ment to write this history, and all the royal 
archives have been opened to him, and every 
facility afforded to perform his task. 











MR. HIGHLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
Highlen's Library of Serence and Art. 


Section III.— MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE MICROSCOPE, 


ITS APPLICATION TO CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


By DR. LIONEL BEALE, 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY AND GENERAL AND MORBID ANATOMY IN KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 





Post 8vo, 232 Woodcuts and 1 Chromo-lithograph, price 10s. 6d, 


THE VARIETIES OF POCK DELINEATED 
AND DESCRIBED. 


By WALTER COOPER DENDY, M.R.C.S.E. 


Post 8vo, 2 Chromo-lithographs, price 4s, 











NOTES ON THE PATHOLOGY AND 
TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


By JOHN ROSE CORMACK, M.D. 


Post 8vo, price 1s, 


LONDON: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 











I, 
Webo Work by the Author of “ Wuele Tom's Cabin.” 


SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


By MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Post 8vo, cloth, With Srxry Ituustrations by the AUTHOR, 


II. 
THE OLD MINOR CANON; 
Or, A LIFE OF STRUGGLE AND A LIFE OF SONG. 
By raz REV. ERSKINE NEALE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CLOSING SCENE,” &c. Foolscap 8vo, 


LEGENDS AND RECORDS. 


By toe REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 


AUTHOR OF “RECORDS OF & GOOD MAN’S LIFE,” “TRUTH,” &c, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 


MADAME DE LA MOTHE GUYON: 


HER LIFE AND EXPERIENCE; 


TOGETHER WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS OF FENELON. 


By THOMAS F. UPHAM. 


An entirely New Edition, Edited by a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, With a Portrait of Madame 
Gvyon, engraved by R, J. LANE, R.A, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY: 


Or, RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE APPLIED TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
By DR. ALBERT BERNAYS, F.C.S. 


With numerous Intustrations. Third Edition, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 





SAMPSON LOW AND SON, 47, LUDGATE HILL, 
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ConbuIT STREET. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 


HAVE JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








MR. PATMORE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

MY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE; being Memorials, Mind- 
PortRAITS, and PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the following DECEASED CELEBRITIES of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY :—RICHARD BRINSLEY and THomas SHERIDAN—R. PLuMER Warp--THomas 
CAMPBELL—CHARLES LAMB—WILLIAM Hazuitt—Horace and JAMES SmitH—TuHE Countess 
oF BLESSINGTON—LAMAN BLANCHARD, &c. With Incidental Notices of Lorp Byron—Sir 
Ropert PreL.—Sir W. Scorr—T. Moore—WorpswortH—CoLEeRIpGE—SouTHEY—SHELLEY 


—Haypon—Nortucore, &. &. By P. G. PATMORE, Author of ‘Chatsworth; or, the 
Romance of a Week,” ‘‘ Marriage in May-Fair,” &c. &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, _ 
A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF GREAT PRICE, Collected and 
Set in ODER By LOUISA FRANCES POULTER. 


THE WAR IN KAFFIRLAND. 
Second Edition, in one vol., post 8vo, with Map and Plates, 


CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND; or, Scenes and Adventures in 
THE KAFFIR WAR OF 1851-2, By Carrain W. R. KING, 74th Highlanders. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION BY J. BRAMPTON PHILPOT, ESQ. 
In One Vol. post 8vo, 


SABINA, A SICILIAN TALE. By John Brampton Philpot. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, with Portraits and Drawings, 


MOUNT LEBANON; a Ten Years’ Residence, from 1842 to 1852.| 


By COLONEL CHURCHILL. 


In One Volume Octavo, 


THE HAPPY COLONY. By R. Pemberton, Esq., Author of “The 


Attributes of the Soul,” 
In One Volume Octavo, 
RECORDS OF TRAVELS IN TURKEY. By Captain Adolphus 
SLADE, Admiral in the Turkish Fleet. 


MR. JOSEPH LONGLAND’S NEW POEM. 
In One Volume, Post Octavo, 


TREPHELY;; or, a Cycle in the World’s Destiny. A Poem in Six 
Books. By JOSEPH LONGLAND, Author of ‘Bernard Alvers,” &c. 


In Octavo, 


A SECOND EDITION OF HANNO: a Tragedy. 


In One small Volume, price 2s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT: a Few Hints on the Composi- 
tion of Poetry. By AN OLD REVIEWER, 


[Nearly Ready. 


The Twenty-third Edition, in Royal Octavo, 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1854. Pub- 
lished under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
: Now Ready, 7s 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. Advice to Authors, 


Tnexperienced Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient publication of books, in- 
tended for general circulation or private distribution, Sent to orders, (enclosing twelve stamps,) 
addressed to SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PustisHErs, ConDuir STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Published this day, price 28. 6d., 
yj OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for JUNE. Conrents: 

1. Hétetion of the Price of Wheat to Revenue from Customs ang 

Excise. 
2. Mortality in London and Movement of Population during last 

Fourteen Years, 
3. Statistical and Historical View of the Statute Law of the 

Realm. 
4. Agricultural Statistics. 
5. Miscellanea. 

Published also this day, price 7s. 6d., 
A GENERAL INDEX to the First Fifteen 
Volumes of the above. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





With a Portrait of the Marquis of Anglesea, the June Number 
price Half-a-Crown, of : 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN: 
A New Story, by the Author of “ Christie Johnstone” ang 
“* Peg Woffington.” 
The Marquis of Anglesea, with a Portrait. 
The Ant-Eater. 
Grace Greenwood’s Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, 
Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. 
Affairs in Turkey, from our Own Correspondent. 
Life and Characteristics of the late Professor Wilson, 
Life of an Architect. 
Bobbin the Bagman. 
. Anecdotes of the Theatres of London. 
- Phe Two Angels. By Longfellow. 
12. Our Policy towards Prussia and Austria. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 
Russian Ships and Russian |The Decline and Fall of the Cor- 
Gunners. poration of London.—VI. Pa- 
Forlorn Hope. , tronage and Revenues of the 
The Personnel of the Russo-| Corporation.—Conclusion. 
European Question. Music Militant.—Our Spring 
General Bounce. By the Author}. Campaign. 
of “Digby Grand.” Chaps.! Mr. Frederick Tennyson's Poems. 
XI. and XII, Germany, Greece, and the Scan- 
Admiral Smyth’s Mediterranean.| dinavian Powers in Reference 
| to Russia and Turkey. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents ror Jung. No. CXLIX. 

_ I. NICHOLAS FLAMEL, an Historical Romance.—II. My 
First Campaign.—III. Rhymings by a Rymer. By G, W. Thom- 
bury.—IV. Hereward of Brunne.—V. The Interrupted Wedding. 
VI. Incidents of a Sea Voyage.—-VII. My Fellow-Lodger. VIII. 
A Village Tale—IX. Russia and Siberia—X. Getting Back 
Again.—XI. Expiation: a Tale of the Reign of Terror.—XII. A 
Few Chapters on the Working Classes. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE, 
Chapters XIV. and XV. 
By Witutam PickerscI.1, Esq. 
Chapman and Hail, 198, Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, price 23. 6d.; by post, 3s. 


eae IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW — 
No. XIV.—JUNE, 1854. 
ConTENTS. 

Art. I, Literature and Poetry in Ireland.—Waller (Slingsby), 
M‘Carthy, Starkey. Rev. R. S. Brooke. 

Art. II. Biography of John Banim.—Part I. Introduction, Birth, 
School-days, Youth, First Love. 

Art. III. The Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin. First 
Era.—Embracing the Membership of Edmund Burke, Bishops 
Hamilton and Jebb, The Emmets, Wolfe Tone, Magee, Plua- 
ket, Bushe, and the Expulsion from College. 

Art. IV. French Life in the Regency. 

Art. V. Reformatory and Ragged Schools. 

Art. VI. Emigration, Emi and Emi Ships. 

Dublin: (for Self and Richard Shew) W. B.. Kelly, 8, Grafton 
Street. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers. 


‘ \" 
YHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY, contains the following 
Articles: 1. Elizabeth the Princess Palatine. - 2. M. Villemait’s 
Souvenirs. 8. Letter on Declaration of War with France in 159. 
4. Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 5. Church of Barton on the 
Humber (with Engravings). 6. The. Internal State of Russia. 
7. Recent Discoveries at Gl 8. Sonnet Tributary to Ber- 
nard Barton. 9. The Oxford Septuagint. lv. Fleet Hithe in the 
Reign of Henry I. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Duke of Port- 
land, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir James Wylie, Bart., Major-General 
Godwin, C.B., Colonel Mountain, C.B.. Captain Latter, Rev. 
George Stanley Faber, Rev. Edward James, M Viseonti, M. 
Renouan, Silvio Pellico, Signor Rubini, Mr. G. P. Harding, and 
Captain Warner, Price 2s. 6d. 
J. B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 


FAMILy ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
Pe — and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 


PEstascisuep 1835.—Carirax, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

















Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee. Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium © 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
® INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 

and Bombay. ; 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary: 
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CITY OF LONDON LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 


General, Accumulatibe, and Belf-3rotecting Assurances. 


Heap OrrFicrs,— 


2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ, 
Actuary. — G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ., F.S.A. 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System. 
PREMIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this 


gradi 
CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


uated. 
POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20.per cent, 
STAMPS.—No charge for uy 5 except in cases of Loans. 


INCOME-TAX.—Payments for 


ife Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty, 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
Mar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £106 at death. 

















Age First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
fen ales. djf£na /f£s8a)/f£84a) £58 4 
20/018 2}019 2) 1 0 3 | 12 8 i18 2 
30/1 3 9}1 5 2}168}1 8 41110 0 210 6 
40 (111 10/113 9} 11510 118 1 20 6 3 8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
£ & « € £ sd. 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*.* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION combines the advantage of Participatien in the whole 
Profits with moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are as low as those of the non participating scale 
of the proprietary Companies. They admit of being so not only 
with safety, but with ample reversion of profits to the Policy- 
holders being free from the burden of payment of dividend to 
Shareholders. 

At the first division of Surplus—as at 31st December, 1852— 
Bonus Additions were made to Policies which had come within 
the participating class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their 
amount. 

In all points of practice—as in the provision. for the indefeasibility 
of Policies, facility of license for travelling or residence abroad, 
and of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the regu- 
lations of the Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal 
as is consistent with right principle. 

AnnvaL Premium to Assure £100 ar Dratu. 














AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London: Instituted in 1696, extended to Life Insurance 1836. 


Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust F. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
Arthur Edem, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdai'e Winter, Esq. 


Lire DepartmeNnt.—Insurances effected before the 24th of June 
next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effected 
after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the premiums 
on all policies entitled to participate were abated 524 per cent., 
that is to say,a. premium of 100/. was reduced to 47/. 10s. No 
charge for stamps. 

Fire DepartMent.—Insurances are effected on every descrip- 
tion of property, at the usual rates. 

By order, 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 49, St. James’s Street, London.—Established 1845. 
DIRECTORS. ‘ 
Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR. LENNOX. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Charles Farebrother, Esq., Al- 


RICHARD RAY, See. 





T. M. B. Batard, Esq. derman. 
J.P. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


This Office presents the following Advantages :— 

The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. 

Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 

No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in 
many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus:—On a 
Policy for £1,000, effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 
£153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while £123 7s. was Tue Bonus appED 
in 1953. 

A WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE (£3 0s. 8d. 
yearly) will secure to a person 25 years of age the sum of €1(0 on 
his attaining the age of 55, or at death, should it occur previously. 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and ci 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be obtained at 
the Office, 49, St. James’s Street, London. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 


of §000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 








14th September, 1853. 











Age .. 25 { 30 | #35 | +40 | 45 «| 50 
te the tlt 8s. a | 8. d., £ 8. d./ 4% 8. a. 
118 6/2 1 6l2 6 tol2 1459/3 3 8/4 1 7 

Brewn1at Prooress or THE Business DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 

| Number Amount Ac lated 
In years. | of of Fund at 

zeae | New Policies. NewAssurances.| end of Period. 
1844-45 658 £281,082 £69,009 
1846-47 838 404,734 95,705 
eg 997 | 410,933 134,406 
850-51 1259 | 535,157 207,803 
1852-53 1378 | 587,118 305,134 





is pe Policies are now issued free of Stamp Duty; and attention 
‘tis vited to the circumstance, that Premiums payable for Life 
Reveras 2 are now allowed as a deduction from income in the 

‘urns for Income-tax. Full Reports and every information had 


(free) on application. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch » 12, Moorgate Street. : 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3, Paty Matt East, ann 7, St. Martin's Piace, 
TRAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 


Established May, 1844. 
PAktizs desirous of INVESTING MONEY 


are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
withoutexpense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


AUTION.—Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS 

find it necessrry to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 

pers of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committed by 

parties in selling spurious Ales for those of Messrs. ALtsorr and 
Sons. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt compelled, by the extent 
to which this disgraceful practice has been carried, to proceed, in 
several cases, by obtaining Injunctions from the Court of Chancery ; 
and have ultimately been driven to prosecute criminally, for the 
commission of this offence. They beg to call attention to the case 
of ‘The Queen v. Grax and Gosiin,” in which Lorn CampaEL. 
sentenced the parties charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour.—Vide Times and MorninoG Apvertiser of the 18th May. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons having 
reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold under their 
name, to send thei the earliest information, in order that imme- 
diate steps may be taken for prosecuting the parties. 

Messrs, ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish the names 
of respectable houses, where a supply of their Ales may be depended 
on, as genuine from the Brewery. 

Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very Jarge assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
bo possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


UTY OFF TEA.—All our Prices again 











Reduced Fourpence per Pound, as the following List will 

show:— Former Prices. 
s.d. s.d. 6.d. s.d. s.d. s.d. 
Congou Tea......cseseeeeeee 28 210 830 80 32 34 
Rare Souchong Tea .. 82 34 38 36 88 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, 
a very extraordinary Tea.. 4 <a ah 44 ' 

Prime Gunpowder Tea......38 40 48 40 48 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.... 5 0 . ee 54 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per lb.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 4d. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to any 
Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 
4's., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Compapy, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. Sugars 
are supplied at Marker Prices. 


([PELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most power/ul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from 6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 1851—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public blies ; the unpl sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired, 


N R. MECHI, No, 4, Leadenhall Street, 


London, feeling that these are progressive times, has made 
extensive alterations in his business Establishment, which, he 
trusts, will be for the comfort and advantage of his customers, by 
enabling them to inspect readily his general manufactures, con- 
sisting of articles of luxury and economy suitable for presents or 
for use. Independently of his usual extensive stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentiemen’s Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, and Desks in Wood, 
Morocco, and Russia Leather, he has devoted one entire apartment 
to the most choice productions in Papier Maché Ware, contrasting 
strangely with the once much-prized ware of Japan and Chin*. 
Catalogues will be forwarded gratis on application. M.ME HI 
is preparing a very choice assortment of elegancies and utilities for 
sale at his Depét at the New Crystal Palace. His position will be 
in the Nave, at the entrance to the French Court. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c. ; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated. — 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1}d. per box. 


BLar S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful #ge, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “Tuomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR IMPURITY 

OF THE BLOOD AND IRRITATION OF THE SKIN.— 
Persons subjeet to disorders of this nature generally suffer most at 
the Spring and fal! of the year: this may be greatly mitigated, and 
ultimately cured, by taking a course of Holloway’s Pills, as they 
are composed of ingredients peculiarly adapted for purifying the 
blood ard cleansing the system. For bile, jaun‘ice, liver com- 
plaints, and diseases «f the stomach, they are admirably adapted, 
and quickly remove the causes of these ailments, thereby restoring 
the patient to a state of health, buoyancy of spirits, and e!asticity 
of feeling, not to be attained by any other remedy.—Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
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Important Sale by Auction of the whole of the remaining Copies of that splendid National Work, known as 
‘FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART,’ the Engraved Plates of which will be destroyed during 
the progress of the Sale, and in the presence of the Purchasers. 


SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT 


Have received instructions from Mr, HocartH of the Haymarket, to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their Fine Art and Book Auction Rooms 
22, Fleet Street, London, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 7th, and following Evenings, , 


THE WHOLE OF THE REMAINING COPIES OF THE VERY CELEBRATED WORK, KNOWN As 
‘FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, 


consisting of a limited number of Artists’ and other choice Proofs, and the print impressions, which are all in an exceedingly fine state. The work consists 
of 48 Plates, the whole of which are engraved in line by the most eminent men in that branch of Art, and the Pictures selected will at once show that the 
great Artists—Turner, Eastlake, Landseer, Stanfield, Webster, Roberts, Wilkie, Maclise, Mulready, and more than thirty other British Masters—are 
represented by the Works which established and upheld them in public favour, and by themes which appeal to universal sympathy and happiest affections 
or which delineate the peculiar glories of our country, and commemorate its worthiest and most honourable achievements. : 

The attention of the public is also particularly directed to the fact that ALL THE ENGRAVED PLATES from which the impressions now offered 
have been taken WILL BE DESTROYED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE PURCHASERS at the time of Sale. By thus securing the market 
from being supplied with inferior impressions at a future time, and at a cheaper rate, the value of the existing stock will be increased, and it will become 
the interest of all who wish to possess copies of these eminent Works of Art, at a reduced price, to purchase them at this Sale, which will be THE ONLY 
OPPORTUNITY of obtaining them. 

* Under these circumstances, therefore, SOUTHGATE and BARRETT presume to demand for this Sale the attention of all lovers of Art—the hmateur 
the artist, and the public—believing that no opportunity has ever offered so happily calculated to promote taste and to extend knowledge, while ministering 
to the purest and best enjoyments which the artist conveys to the hearts and homes of all who covet intellectual pleasures. 

Framed copies of the Work can be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s, 5, Haymarket; Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers and Co., 22, Ludgate Hill; and at the Auctioneers, 
22, Fleet Street, by whom all communications and commissions will be promptly and faithfully attended to. 
Catalogues of the entire Sale will be forwarded on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 





Sale by Auction of the Stocks of extremely Valuable Modern Engravings, the Engraved Plates of which will 
be destroyed in the presence of the Purchasers at the time of Sale. 


SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT 


Beg to announce that they will include in their SALE by AUCTION of ‘Finpen’s Royat GA.iery,’ and other valuable Works of Art of a similar 


character, to take place at their Fine Art and Book Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, London, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 7, and seventeen 
following Evenings, (Saturdays and Sundays excepted, ) 


THE WHOLE OF THE STOCKS OF PROOFS AND PRINTS OF THE FOLLOWING 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. HOGARTH AND MESSRS. LLOYD AND CO. 


Ehrenbreitstein, painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., engraved by John Pye. Ecce Homo, from the picture by Correggio, engraved by G. T. Doo. 
The Dame School, painted by T. Webster, R.A., engraved by L, Stocks. Eton Montem, two views illustrative of, from pictures by Evans of Eton, 
engraved by Charles Lewis. Portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from a picture by George Richmond. Portraits of 
Eminent Persons, by George Richmond and C. Baugniet. Portrait of W. C. Macready, Esq., as Werner, painted by D. Maclise, R.A., engraved by 
Sharpe. Flowers of German Art, a series of 20 plates by the most eminent engravers. Cranstone’s Fugitive Etchings, 17 plates. Turner and Girtin’s 
River Scenery, 30 plates. Cottage Piety, painted by Thomas Faed, engraved by Henry Lemon, (unpublished.) See-Saw, painted by T. Webster, R.A., 
engraved by Holl, (unpublished.) Village Pastor, painted by W. P. Frith, R.A., engraved by Holl. The Immaculate Conception, painted by Guido, 
engraved in line by W. H. Watt. Harvey demonstrating to Charles thé First his Theory of the Circulation of the Blood, painted by Hannah, engraved by 
Lemon. The Origin of Music, painted by Selous, engraved by Wass. The First Step, painted by Faed, engraved by Sharpe. The Prize Cartoons, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans and Co. And numerous other highly interesting and valuable works of Art. 

ALL THE ENGRAVED PLATES of the above-mentioned engravings WILL BE DESTROYED in the presence of the purchasers at the time 
of the Sale, which will thereby secure to the purchasers the same advantages as are mentioned in the advertisement given above, of the Sale of the remaining 
copies of ‘ FINDEN’s Royal GALLERY.’ 

Framed Impressions of each of the plates can be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s, 5, Haymarket; of Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers, and Co., 22, Ludgate Hill; and 
at the Auctioneers, 22, Fleet Street, by whom all communications and commissions will be promptly and faithfully attended to. 

Catalogues of the entire Sale will be forwarded on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 





The very extensive, highly important, and extremely choice Stock of Modern English and Foreign Engravings, 
Water-Colour Drawings, and expensive Books of Prints, of Mr. HOGARTH, of the Haymarket. 


SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Fine Art and Book Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 7, and seventeen 
following evenings, (Saturdays and Sundays excepted,) in the same Sale as the ‘FrxpEen’s Roya GALLERY or Britis Art,’ this extremely valuable and 
highly-interesting Stock. Amongst the ENGRAVINGS will be found, in the BEST STATES OF ARTISTS’ and other CHOICE PROOFS, nearly 
all the popular Plates that have been published during the last quarter of a century; also an Important Collection of Foreign Line Engravings, in the best 
states; a large variety of Portraits, and other subjects, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, some very rare; an extensive series of Prints by Hogarth, in early proofs, 
and with curious variations; a most complete series of Artists’ Proofs of the Works of George Cruikshank, including nearly all his early productions, many 
unique; a number of scarce Old Prints, and a series in fine states by Sir Robert Strange. The stock is peculiarly rich in the Works of J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., and comprises Artists’ proofs and the choicest states of all his important productions, and matchless copies of the England and Wales and Southern 
Coast. The Collection of HIGH-CLASS WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS consist of examples of the most eminent Artists, (particularly some magnr 
ficent specimens by J. M. W. Turner,) as well as a great variety of the Early English School, and some by the Ancient Masters; also a most interesting 
Collection by Members of the Sketching Society. Of the Modern Schools are examples by— 
Absolon Barrett Collins Holland Landseer, E. Lewis, J. Maclise Nesfield Tayler, F. Webster 
Austin Cattermole Fielding,C. Hunt Leslie Liverseege Muller Prout Uwins Wilkie. 
Catalogues of the entire Sale will be forwarded on receipt of 12 postage stamps; and all communications and commissions promptly and faithfully 
attended to. 
22, Fleet Street, London. 





————«~! 








London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street. Covent Garden, aforesaid), 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, May ?7, 1854. 
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